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SCIENCE—OR SUPERSTITION? 


BY THOMAS F. WOODLOCK. 


eMPRITING in the Atlantic Monthly of November, 

Me 1907, Henry S. Pritchett had the following to 
say regarding the “effect of modern scientific 
research on the religious faith and the Philos- 
ophy of life of the civilized world”: 


The chief effect, however, of the advance of science during 
these fifty years upon religious belief and the philosophy of 
life has come not so much from the acceptance of the theory 
of evolution or the conservation of energy or other scientific 
deductions, but rather from the development of what is com- 
monly called the ‘‘ scientific spirit.’? To-day a thousand men 
are working in the investigations of science where ten were 
working fifty years ago. These men form a far larger pro- 
portion of the whole community of intelligent men than they 
did a half century ago and their influence upon the thought 
of the race is greatly increased. They have been trained in a 
generation tatght to question all processes, to hold fast only 
to those things that will bear proof, and to seek for the truth 
as the one thing worth having. It is this attitude of mind 
which makes the scientific spirit, and it is the widespread dis- 
semination of this spirit which has affected the attitude of 
the great mass of civilized men toward formal theology and 
toward a general philosophy of life. The ability to believe, 
and even the disposition to believe, is one of the oldest ac- 
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quirements of the ‘human mind. On the other hand, the 
capacity for estimating evidence in cases of physical causa- 
tion has been a recent acquisition. The last fifty years has 
added enormously to the power of the race in this capacity 
and in the consequent demand on the part of all men for 
trustworthy evidence, not only in the case of physical phe- 
nomena, but in all other matters. This spirit is to-day the 
dominant note of the twentieth century. It is a serious spirit 
and a reverent one, but it demands to know, and it will be 
satisfied with no answer which does not squarely face the 
facts. This intellectual gain is the most noteworthy fruit- 
age of the last fifty years of science and of scientific free- 
Geom. . » 

The general effect of the whole evolutionary development 
of the last fifty years upon the philosophy of life of civilized 
man has been a hopeful one. The old theology pointed man 
to a race history in which he was represented as having fallen 
from a high estate toa low one. The philosophy of evolution 
encourages him to believe that, notwithstanding the limita- 
tions which come from a brute ancestry, his course has been 
upward and he looks forward to-day hopefully and confidently 
to a like development in the future. 


Dr. Pritchett is the head of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, having served as President of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology from 1900 to 1906, 
and is described by the AZlantic Monthly as “‘an American 
scientist of great distinction”—a characterization which is, 
doubtless, entirely correct, even in a strict use of the words. 
Is his picture of the progress of human thought in the last 
fifty years correct ? 

When this article came under the eye of the present writer 
he bethought himself of two pieces of evidence rather directly 
bearing on the case. One was a book—Der Kampf um das 
Entwicklungs Problem in Berlin,* and the other a collection 
of newspaper clippings. And it occurred to him that possibly 
these things might offer matter for a little meditation that 
would not be entirely unfruitful—hence the present article. 

First as to the book: In 1906 an invitation was extended 
to Father Erich Wasmann, S.J., to deliver a course of three 
public lectures on the evolutionary hypothesis in Berlin, the 


#* By Erich Wasmann, S.J. Herdersche Verlagshandlung. Freiburg im Breisgau, 1907. 
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lectures to be followed by a public disputation on a fourth 
evening. This invitation grew out of the fact that Father Was- 
mann had in that year published the third and enlarged edition 
of his book Die Moderne Biologie und die Entwicklungs Theorie,* 
in which he very roughly handled Professor Ernst Haeckel, 
and after vainly trying to induce the author to enter on a di- 
rect controversy with Haeckel, the impresario managed to ar- 
range with him for the lectures aforesaid, which were held 
on February 13, 14, and 17, 1907, the public disputation being 
held on February 18. The programme was arranged by a com- 
mittee of six leading German scientists, including the president 
of the Deutschen Entomologischen Gesellschaft, the Kustos 
am Museum fiir Naturkunde, two professors of the Landwirth- 
schaftlichen Hochschule, the president of the Oberlandeskulten- 
gerichts, and the secretary of the Akademie der Wissenschaften 
—a sufficiently representative body of German scientific thought. 
Tickets for these lectures were placed on public sale in the 
ordinary way, and eight days before the first lecture every 
seat for the course was sold out. 

The first lecture dealt with the questions: What is the doc- 
trine of evolution regarded as a scientific hypothesis and theory ? 
Is it founded on fact and if so to what extent? Does it con- 
tradict the Christian cosmogony or not? 

The second lecture concerned itself with the questions: Is 
the claim of monists true that the scientific theory of evolu- 
tion can be reconciled only with monism and not with theism ? 
Which of the two rival cosmogonies commends itself to the 
scientist who also can think as a philosopher? What about 
the popular identification of Darwinism with evolution—is it 
scientific and what follows therefrom ? 

In the third lecture Wasmann asked: Where does man stand 
in the problem of evolution? Must we consider this question 
from a purely zodlogic standpoint or must we take a higher 
point of view? What are the zodlogic and palzontologic proofs 
for the animal origin of man? 

It was intended that the public discussion should concern 
itself entirely with the scientific aspects of the matter. Such 
was the announcement of the president, Professor Waldeyer, in 
opening the session. Eleven persons spoke—all opposed to 
Father Wasmann—and Father Wasmann closed the discussion. 


* Herdersche Verlagshandlung. Frieburg im Breisgau, 1906. 
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In the first lecture Father Wasmann made it clear that as 
a scientist he rather favored the theory of a polyphyletic evo- 
lution which, as a philosopher, he found to be entirely in har- 
mony with the Christian cosmogony. “Personally,” he said, 
“I am entirely convinced that the evolutionary doctrine, re- 
garded as a scientific hypothesis and theory, contains not the 
slightest contradiction of the Christian cosmogony, no matter 
how often the contrary be asserted.”” In the second lecture he 
showed that, while the evolutionary theory as a purely scien- 
tific theory directly affirmed neither Christian nor monist cos- 
mogony, man as a reasoning being was compelled to argue 
from it to a theistic point of view. He also showed that to 
regard Darwinism and ‘evolution’ as synonymous was en- 
tirely unscientific. In the third lecture he demonstrated, first, 
that it was unscientific to consider the question of man’s origin 
purely from a zodlogic point of view; and, second, that even 
if the question be approached from a purely zodlogic and pa- 
leontologic standpoint the evidence of his purely animal origin 
was quite insufficient. Among other things, he recalled ,Pro- 
fessor Branco’s famous utterance at the fifth International Zoé- 
logical Congress at Berlin, in 1901, in closing a notable lecture 
on fossil man: ‘‘The fact is that we know of no ancestor for 
man.” And Wasmann closed his third lecture with the words: 
“And so I am fully convinced that between Christian faith 
and science no real quarrel can arise.” 

For the benefit of the reader who may not be specially in- 
terested in matters biologic, it should here be stated that Father 
Wasmann has attained to world-wide fame, and to the front 
rank of present-day biologists, by reason of his studies of ants 
and their “‘hosts.” His book Die Moderne Biologie is admitted 
to be a classic of its kind, and its writer’s standing as a 
scientist may not be disputed. 

The limitations of space will not permit the present writer 
to do more than select a few of the exhibits which bear upon 
the central thought of Dr. Pritchett’s remarks quoted at the 
outset of this article. This central thought is the effect of 
scientific discovery upon men’s views of religion and their phi- 
losophy of life, most particularly so far as regards the evolu- 
tionary theory; in other words, men’s philosophic deductions 
from scientifically ascertained facts. And first it should be 
noted that Father Wasmann makes it quite clear that he as a 
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scientist accepts in large measure the moderate theory of a 
(probably) polyphyletic evolution, and as a Catholic finds it in 
accord with his religion. He denies the monistic doctrine of 
matter, because it is unphilosophic and unscientific; he denies 
the animal origin of man as to his soul, because it is unphilo- 
sophic and unscientific; and he refuses as a scientist to admit 
the bodily origin of man by descent from the ape, because it 
is entirely unproven. 

Now the first and principal of his opponents in the public 
disputation was Professor Plate (of the Landwirthschaftlichen 
Hochschule), who delivered himself, early in his address, of the 
following syllogism: 


As to the existence of matter we scientists say: ‘‘ Here is 
matter; nothing can come of nothing; therefore matter is 
eternal.’’ 


A little later he said: 


These are absolute facts which cannot be denied, and on 
the strength of these facts we allow ourselves the hypothesis 
that at some time or other in the past a living thing arose 
from inorganic matter. 


Also, further: 


Natural laws are the only things that we (scientists) can 
establish. As to what lies behind them, one thinks one way, 
another another ; and even we monists are not unanimous on 
the point. Personally, I always take the position that where 
one finds laws of nature it is entirely logical to say ‘‘ behind 
the laws there lies a Law-giver.’’ But we can say nothing 
definite as to the Law-giver without falling into unrestrained 
speculation; this is where faith begins, and many of us have 
nothing to do with taith. 


To which Wasmann points out that the sczentist as such can 
erect no syllogism at all as to matter; he can but admit that 
he does not know of its beginning. And the “ philosopher” 
cannot argue that it is necessarily eternal, for only an infinite, 
perfect being—which matter is not—can be self-existent. Also 
that the question of life arising from non-living matter is not 
whether it arose in previously existing inorganic matter, but 
whether it did so of itself by ‘spontaneous generation” or adio- 
genesis. And inasmuch as all the known facts of science show 
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that the law of omne vivum e vivo has, for all that men so far 
know to the contrary, admitted of no exception, the sctentist 
must reject the hypothesis favored by Plate as a scientist, nor 
can he adopt it as a philosopher without committing the fost 
hoc propter hoc fallacy in his logic. As to Professor Plate’s ad- 
mission of a Law-giver, Wasmann points out that this utterly 
shatters the central theory of monism, which identifies the Law- 
giver with the Law, and is surely a remarkable admission for 
a prominent monist to make. Further be it noted that to argue 
from law to a lawgiver is not in any sense a matter of faith, 
but a plain matter of reason, faith not being dominant in the 
domain of natural knowledge, or the metaphysics connected 
therewith. 

This will suffice to demonstrate the philosophic absurdities 
in which the man chosen as the chief exponent of anti-theistic 
science on this occasion involved himself as a scientist. There 
were others in the course of his address, but we must move 
on to Prosessor Dahl, the third disputant. He made this point 
against Father Wasmann: 


Father Wasmann has stated that the assumption of an eter- 
nal existence for matter is contrary to scientific thinking. I 
fancy there is here a confusion of terms. Father Wasmann 
should have said ‘‘ impossible of scientific imagining.’’ We 
can think a good many things that we cannot imagine. . 

And just as we cannot imagine the infinity of space and the 
eternity of matter, neither can we imagine the arising of mat- 
ter out of nothing, so we progress no further along this road. 


Professor Dahl’s distinction is good in itself, and is one not 
very commonly made by mankind, but, as Wasmann reminded 
him, it had nothing to do with the case, for reasons apparent 
from the answer to Plate given above. Apparently it was hard 
to drive into these gentlemen’s heads the philosophic concept 
of a necessary being of infinite perfections—an ens a se—as the 
origin of all finite and limited things. And in the case of the 
ninth disputant, Dr. Plétz, it looks as if the attempt failed. For 
this good man gravely propounded the following remarkable 
argument on the subject of a Creator. 


If one once admits such a thing, then one must logically, 
of course, say: If the Creator is an Organism (sic) so tar 
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superior to the universe that the universe can obtain its cre- 
ation from Him, then one must assume another creator for 
Him. So could one demand yet another creator for this cre- 
ation, and so on to an infinite series. 


Confronted with this, Wasmann can but throw up his hands 
and invite people to note that this argument is made in the 
very center of German culture, in the course of a scientific dis- 
cussion before two thousand thinking people! ‘“‘ Das gibt zu 
denken!” he says—and it ought! Moreover, lest it be thought 
that Dr. Plétz was at all singular in his views on this matter, 
Father Wasmann quotes an article from the Vossische Zeitung, 
written by Dr. Salinger, lamenting that so little philosophy en- 
tered into the lectures and the discussion thereupon. In this 
article Dr. Salinger told of a six-year-old child walking with 
her mother in the fields and asking her mother who made this 
and that, the clouds, the flowers, the beasts, and so on; the 
mother always answering: ‘“‘ The good God made them.” Fi- 
nally the child asked: “‘ And who made the good God?” On 
which Dr. Salinger says: ‘‘ It seems to us that the little child 
showed more brains in this question than did Father Wasmann 
and his learned opponents.” Which, as Wasmann observes, 
does Dr. Plétz cruel injustice, as he had used the same argu- 
ment exactly as the six-year-old girl did! 

Dr. Thesing was the last of the eleven disputants against 
Wasmann. Speaking on the subject of the creation of matter 
by God, he said: 


Father Wasmann has stated that matter could not have ex- 
isted of itself from all eternity, and he postulated for it an act 
of divine creation. Consequently God created matter, and 
God is eternal. Then comes the question: What zs this 
God? Is Hea point, a cipher, or what is He? We can only 
say that if we try to bring the idea of God into relation with 
something, we must think of Him as a mentally imaginable 
God. 


The confusion of thought need only be noted. But Was- 
mann, in connection with it, quotes from a letter received by 
him on the subject which is too good to omit, and here follows: 


It is simply impossible to imagine a Personal Creator as the 
first Being. The question naturally arises, Whence comes all 
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at once this highly developed Being. It must consist, as 
such, of an organic mass composed of cells. But according 
to Virchow’s maxim—which you, Professor, agree with— 
omnis cellula e cellula—it must have developed from an orig- 
inal cell. The postulate that the first being was a simple 
body, such as a cell, is much more likely to be true than is 
your postulate of a highly organized Creator in the beginning. 


” 
! 


“ And this,” says Wasmann, “‘ was once the thinking race 
In his address closing the disputation he made a remark which, 
considering the occasion, the audience, and the speakers, may 
be considered a somewhat scathing comment. He said: 


I have noticed during the speeches of my honored oppo- 
nents this evening, that I have been entirely misunderstood 
on very many points; this might have been avoided, perhaps, 
by a more thorough philosophic training on their part. By 
philosophic training I particularly mean that rigorous, logic- 
al training which is particularly inculcated in our system, 
and which is frequently lacking elsewhere. 


And a little further on he said: 


As regards the existence of matter, and the idea of crea- 
tion, much was said by Professor Plate and others, which 
clearly showed that they did not understand the philosophic 
statements made in my second lecture. 


One who wishes to realize to the full the extraordinary phil- 
osophical and logical shortcomings of these disputants should 
read the whole report of the discussion as given by Wasmann. 
Two things will inevitably strike him as a result of this read- 
ing—one the mass of scientific uncertainties that still, surround 
the entire doctrine of evolution and the almost wholly unsup- 
ported condition of the theory as commonly understood, and 
the other the curious combination of anti-religious bias with ig- 
norance of metaphysics on the side of the so-called scientific 
disputants who attacked Wasmann. Yet a third will, moreover, 
suggest itself, which is fully as significant as the other two, and 
that is the entire readiness of Father Wasmann to accept as a 
‘Catholic what his science has taught him—and it is only fair 
to say that as a scientist he demonstrated himself to be the 
equal, at least, of any of his opponents, while immeasurably 
their superior as a philosopher. 
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Turn we now to our newspaper clippings. Last summer one 
of the afternoon newspapers in New York contrived to start a 
controversy in its correspondence columns on the matter of 
religion in general, and for some months the caption “‘ Church 
and Unbeliever’”’ headed its columns of “ Letters to the Edi- 
tor” almost every day. Of course there is nothing er se re- 
markable in a newspaper correspondence of this kind. Many 
years ago the Sum discovered that such things were good jour- 
nalism, and it may be said that for at least ten years there 
has been a more or less continuous discussion of these matters 
in its columns.. The late F. P. Church—one of the Sun’s ac- 
complished editorial writers for many years—was a perfect 
adept in the art of stirring up the arguments. Sometimes it 
would be done by an article in the “‘ candid-friend ” vein, lament- 
ing the general decay of religious faith in the world at large, 
resulting from the onward march of science; sometimes by a 
sorrowfully destructive comment on the effects of the Higher 
Criticism on Protestant Christianity; sometimes by an article 
on religious teaching in the schools; and sometimes by an elab- 
orately impartial discussion as to whether or not ministers could 
avoid hypocrisy. A running fire of little encyclicals and allo- 
cutions by Professor Goldwin Smith on Hildebrand, St. Bar- 
tholomew, Giordano Bruno, the Index, the Inquisition, the Cu- 
ria, St. Januarius, the Albigenses, the Immaculate Conception, 
Lourdes, Obscurantism, Alva, the Dragonnades, “‘ Jesuitism with 
its political intrigues and its dark plottings,” etc., printed on 
the editorial page, with the honor of “ double leads,” also helped 
very much at times to keep things moving. But the Suz is 
more or less sui generis. The newspaper from which the clip- 
pings already referred to were taken, is an altogether different 
thing. It may accurately be described as a plain, respectable, 
one-cent, “family ” newspaper, aiming at nothing strikingly in- 
tellectual, absolutely ‘‘safe and sane,” and decorously dull; in 
every sense of the word, an honest dourgeois sheet—which the 
Sun, at all events, never was. For while, in a sense, the re- 
cent utterances of Mr. Goldwin Smith seem to prove him a 
worthy and distinguished citizen of the intellectual Jourgeotsie 
in these matters, the Sum and its readers are more or less ec- 
lectic and one can prove no general propositions from either. 
Now the best way to describe the character of the clippings 
extracted from the paper referred to is to produce specimens, 
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and accordingly some are here offered—it being premised that 
selection is made so as fairly to exhibit the general average 
character of the contributions without wearying the reader too 
much. 


Religion, so tar as we can trace it, has served two purposes 
—first to keep the populace ignorant in order to subjugate 
them; and, second, to furnish a livelihood to those chiefly 
concerned in it. 


Christ was a wonderful man and a great reformer, but when 
it comes to crediting Him with performing miracles which 
are absolutely unnatural (sic) it is time for thinking people 
to use common judgment and not believe blindly. 


Probably the best reason why ministers and preachers do 
not care to enter into debate with unbelievers is because 
they are afraid to lose their positions and to hear the truth. 


Science is slowly unfolding a more excellent way ot dis- 
cerning truth, and if the Church shall ever win the world to 
God, it will only be as it allies itself with science and marches 
onward along the broadening pathway of comprehensible 
truth. 


My historical reading has pointed out to me that education 
flourishes despite the Church. The tortures of Bruno and 
Galileo, the ostracism of Thomas Paine and the ridicule of 
Charles Darwin and Ernst Haeckel, are a few signs of how 
the Church has educated. . . . I behold before me to- 
day a populace that is getting wiser and more intelligent, in- 
tellectual and irreligious. 


Darwin shows us, through processes of logical illustrations, 
how man was not created by a God, as explained in the Bible, 
but has evoluted (sic) trom a lower species. 


There is more than an abundance of this sort of thing in the 
possession of the present writer, but enough has been shown. 
Let us view it in the light of Dr. Pritchett’s words printed at 
the outset of this paper, and in connection with the exhibits of 
modern German science and philosophy furnished by the report 
of the Wasmann lectures and the discussion thereupon. Can 
we regard either of these batches of evidence as favoring the 
view taken by Dr. Pritchett? (Can we regard them as the off- 
spring of the scientific spirit of which he speaks so reverently ? 
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Can we form a mental picture of mankind generally—scientist 
and dourgeois—regretfully abandoning the fair and benign forms 
of religious belief one by one at the stern command of reason, 
influenced by deep and conscientious studies in science pursued 
with patient care and rigid accuracy, step by step, nothing old 
being let go until the last cords were severed, nothing new 
being embraced until the last doubts were resolved—can we? 

Or must we not rather admit that the process has been quite 
otherwise, that religious beliefs have been jettisoned en masse 
and the grossest forms of material superstition eagerly embraced 
in their stead, not merely by people who by their training, by 
their mental equipment, by their habits of life, are utterly in- 
capable of apprehending the nature of the problems of which 
they chatter, but also by people who, speaking in the name 
of “science,” have neglected to learn the very alphabet of the 
mother of all sciences; and are thus doubly at fault, for they 
should have known better. 

It is easy to ridicule the letters from which the foregoing 
extracts have been made, on the ground that they display an 
enormous amount of ignorance on matters scientific, philosophic, 
and religious—indeed, the ignorance displayed is of that hope- 
less type which is unaware of its own massiveness! But this 
is to overlook the tragedy in them. They are all apparently 
written by people who have barely tasted the Pierian spring, 
but who are entirely self-complacent in the thought that they 
are mentally free and enlightened, the intellectual salt of the 
modern earth. Can we truly say that it is the dissemination 
of a “ scientific spirit”? which has dictated their attitude toward 

‘formal theology and toward a general philosophy of life”? 
The spectacle of leading German “ scientific” professors pub- 
licly rebuked by a German Jesuit, in the course of a scientific 
discussion, for their lack of philosophic knowledge in the inter- 
pretation of scientific facts, is something that is well worthy of 
Dr. Pritchett’s attention and the attention of all those who are 
seeking to understand and account for the spirit of the age. 
If men like Professor Plate, Professor Dahl, Dr. Plétz, Dr. Thes- 
ing, and Dr. Salinger reason thus from their science—to say 
nothing of Haeckel (whom Wasmann convicts of preaching one 
doctrine to scientists and another to the public—see Der Kampf 
um das Entwicklungs Problem, 1907, pp. 141 and 142)—is it their 
“scientific spirit’? that makes them opponents of ‘‘ formal the- 
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ology” and dictates their “ philosophy of life”; or is it their 
bad philosophic methods? 

And as for the people who wrote the letters above quoted 
—from where did they get their science? Some weeks ago the 
Evening Post said editorially: 


Columbia University must be careful. In spite of her radi- 
cal action on football and simplified spelling, she is in danger 
of being branded as reactionary if her professors persist in 
their absurd refusal to keep up with the march of popular 
science. A little while ago the professor of astronomy de- 
clared that he believed neither in the superior intelligence of 
the inhabitants of Mars, as attested by their celebrated ca- 
nals, nor in the inhabitants of Mars on their own account, 
nor even in the canals on ¢heiy account. He flippantly 
summed up our knowledge of the Martian canals as consist- 
ing in the observation of certain dark lines on the planet by 
certain people. Now comes the head of Columbia’s depart- 
ment of biology who, not without due reflection, states that 
‘*the simple fact to-day is, that we are absolutely without 
evidence of any kind of the origin of any living thing save 
from any other living thing.’’ What, in that case, is to be- 
come of the famous unfertilized egg of the sea-urchin which 
has shown such marvelous powers of reproduction, if not in 
salt water, at least in the despatches of the Associated Press ? 
What, above all, is to become of the Yellow Sunday Supple- 
ment, where only last week we remember seeing a sort of 
cross between a Magian sage and the late John Alexander 
Dowie shaking wierd new life-forms out of a little vial ? 


Recently a New York newspaper printed a letter from ‘‘a 
young attorney,” asking whether “‘a majority of the best minds, 
at the present time, believe in the theory of evolution. The 
meaning of the word evolution is here restricted to the devel- 
opment of physical man from a lower zodlogical class into his 
present position.” And in its answer to this (editorially) said: 


Certainty with regard to prevailing opinion in such a mat- 
ter is impossible. But if our correspondent asks for the best 
of our knowledge and belief, but one answer can be given. 
The hypothesis of evolution is generally accepted by the best 
minds of the time; and we use the term ‘‘ best minds ’’ as the 
athlete employs the phrase ‘‘the best man’’ as signifying 
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power, capability, and training. . . . Our correspondent 
has not asked about the connection of the Darwinian theory 
with religion, or the belief in God and the hereafter. He is 
wise. These things transcend physical science. But we 
rather like the saying of Beecher about evolution that ‘‘ reli- 
gion can trail its ivy on that trellis as well as on any other.”’ 


No doubt this saying of Beecher’s is quite true with regard 
to religion as he understood it, and as Dr. Pritchett seems to 
understand it when he says, as he does elsewhere in the course 
of the article from which our text is taken: ‘‘ True religion is 
a life, not a belief”; but, as Lincoln truly observed, “calling 
a sheep’s tail a leg don’t make it a leg”; and meanwhile it 
may be noted that the Mail considers the evolution of ‘‘ phy- 
sical man” from a lower order to be generally accepted as true 
by the ‘“‘best minds” of to-day. If a distinction be meant 
between man’s body and man’s soul, so much the better for 
the Mail and its correspondent; but what chance is there of 
one per cent of the Mail's readers making or noting the dis- 
tinction? Those who want to know how the question stands 
to-day as to the known facts of man and his origin—body 
and spirit—will find the eleventh chapter of Wasmann’s Die 
Moderne Biologie (1906) highly instructive on the point—even 
if it tends to shake one’s belief in the Mail’s statement as to 
the “best minds” to-day. Meanwhile, we may note that the 
Evening Post, in reviewing Verdon L. Kellogg’s book, Darwin- 
tsm To-day, quotes the author with respect to the “ unknown 
factors” in evolution thus: 


Let us begin our motto with /enoramus, but never follow it 
with Jgnorabimus. We are ignorant ; terribly, immensely ig- 
norant. And our work is to learn, to question life by new 
methods, from new angles, on closer terms, under more pre- 
cise conditions of control; this is the requirement and the 
opportunity of the biologist of to-day. 


Ignorant with Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe in every 
public library ? Ignorant with alleged ministers of the Gospel, 
such as John L. Scudder, of Newark, proudly telling the 
Woman’s Press Club that ‘‘the Zodlogical Garden has been 
substituted for the Garden of Eden as the home of our an- 
cestors” (see report in New York TZimes, Sunday, January 
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26), and that “the doctrine of evolution is playing the mis- 
chief with the theology of our forefathers?” Ignorant with 
practically everybody able to read these things? Perish the 
thought! For the ‘ Rev.” Mr. Scudder also says in the ad- 
dress quoted—‘“‘ Free thought has come to stay.” The shackles 
of the dark ages have been broken. In any large city nowa- 
days one meets those who can with easy contempt work off 
the allusion to the needle’s point and the angels as the sole 
topic of debate in the Middle Ages. In suburbs where “culture” 
prevails, one can readily collect (among the reading circles) more 
or less elaborate sneers at the “logic-chopping schoolmen” and 
their ‘‘ syllogistic methods”; and in certain university towns 
there is reason to believe that the chimera bombilans in vacuo 
could be started with a little patient beating of the covers. As 
for ‘‘dogma” in religion, the very word has become, as it were, 
a hissing and a reproach! To ask a man to “ define”’ something 
nowadays usually means a wrangle. Thought is truly free— 
free from all restraint, including law. Is it any wonder that 
it is disorderly? This is the “scientific spirit”; this is the 
‘dominant note of the twentieth century.” This is the “intel- 
lectual gain” which Dr. Pritchett welcomes as the most note- 
worthy fruitage of the last fifty years of ‘“‘ science and scientific 
freedom.” 

To the present writer it rather seems as if it is not so much 
a matter of a new “science” as it is of a new “ superstition ”’; 
and that modern “civilized men” (as Dr. Pritchett calls them) 
would be none the worse for a little less knowledge of things 
that are not so, and a little more knowledge of the use of reason 
—also a little more intellectual humility. They could not then 
perhaps be—as to a large number—contentedly wallowing in 
a morass of ignorance, all the while under the impression that 
they are standing on the mountain tops irradiated by the noon- 
day sun of all truth, for the first time in the world’s history. 
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BY H. E, P. 


V. 
CLOVELLY.* 


mum T was washing day when I reached Clovelly. I came 
to this conclusion because of the great number of. 
sheets, as well as minor clothes, hung out to dry. 
The geography of the place is such, that nothing 
fue stands in the way of anything, so every article 
thet had been to the wash hung out alone with a perfect in- 
dividuality. Perhaps this helped to exaggerate the quantity of 
the drying stuff. 
_ One gets at Clovelly by a road, up to a certain point—for 
the rest he does not. I had pushed my bicycle up hills, hotly 
and patiently, and had held on to it tenaciously and savagely 
going down them. I had ridden it in the course of sixteen 
miles infrequently and fearfully. Now I was at the end. 
‘You had better leave it here, sir. You can’t take it down 
no further.” The suggestion smacked of self-interest and the 
information was unnecessary. Any further! I should think 
not. A path made of pebbles set on edge, and about four feet 
in width, went down at the angle of a toboggan slide, to the 
houses below. It is such a slant, that it is just as much as one 
could do to stand on it, and at times one makes clutches at 
the fuchsia hedge which runs along the side. After a while 
the path turns at a right angle, becomes still more steep, and 
forms the “‘ High Street” of the fantastic village of Clovelly. 
Fantastic is perhaps not the right word. I feel more in- 
clined to write ‘“‘mad,” for were it not for the artistic merits 
of the place, its geography is so eccentric as to suggest in- 
sanity somewhere. 





* Clovelly is one of the ‘‘show” places in the west of England. It is situated on the 
Devonshire coast, about sixteen miles from Barnstaple. 
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Clovelly is really only a crack in the face of a sheer cliff, 
that is washed at its foot by the sea, which forms part of Barn- 
staple Bay. The crack spreads out a little at its mouth and 
makes a tiny harbor. To shelter the fishing boats and to help 
steamboats to disgorge at low tides, a wall, which is half pier, 
half breakwater, starts from the shore and ends quickly when 
it has made a feeble curve. The crevice narrows at once from 
the beach and runs to land and upland. There seems scarce- 
ly foothold for the two rows of houses and the toboggan path 
which separates them. I am sure if a couple of persons joined 
hands anywhere in this quaint High Street, they could, with 
their other hands, buy picture post-cards in the shops at either 
side. Well, that is if the shops were opposite one another— 
only nothing in Clovelly is opposite or straight—and, also, if 
the said persons could keep on their feet, for the pitch of the 
street is terrific. Every yard and a half the little pebble stones 
are stopped off with a row of large ones, which stick up three 
or four inches above the level. Hence the street is really 
only a stairway made of “ petrified kidneys” which, as it follows 
the crevice in the rocks, bends this way and that. 

No two houses stand on the same level, and I doubt if any 
two keep the frontage line. There are tall houses with mod- 
ern gables added, and short houses with thatched roofs and lit- 
tle windows that haven’t opened once ever since they were set 
in, perhaps a hundred years ago. There are houses with steps 
up to them, and. some with steps down. Some overhang the 
street. Some stand back a couple of feet and plant gay flowers 
in the space they have gained. Red roofs, gray roofs, black 
roofs, thatched roofs, roofs scarlet to the chimney tops with 
Virginia creeper; and chimneys that emit pearly blue smoke 
through trees of luxuriant fuchsias in full bloom. House fronts 
of gleaming whitewash, or else washed green or pink, and all 
smothered in flowers and creepers which the late autumn hasn’t 
touched. Here is a cottage with golden nasturtium reaching 
to the upper windows and shining like pennies new from the 
mint. A bower of sweet-scented verbena makes a porch to an- 
other, and a third has a grapevine that has embraced it, win- 
dows and all. I saw an artist making a water-color picture of 
the street; but, gay as were his colors, he gave only a feeble idea 
of its blaze of splendor. Unnatural and un-English—whether 
you looked up the crooked lane and had the green and gold 
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cliff as a background, or down it and had the gray sea in the 
distance as a foil. 

There is nothing commonplace or obvious about Clovelly. 
You can no more say what the next cottage is going to be 
like, because you have just seen this one, than you can tell for 
certain that you won’t slip down on the treacherous cobble 
stones and thus never reach the next cottage at all. 

An abundant lack of symmetry is the place’s ruling char- 
acteristic. A house will face down to the sea and have an end 
on tothe High Street, and perhaps the next one will face three- 
quarters of the way round, looking up to the cliff. Yet they 
don’t block one another in the least, for every house just stands 
on tiptoe and peeps over the one below it. Clinging to the 
sides of the cliff, as the limpets below cling to the old harbor 
wall, are little houses scattered about in the trees. How you 
reach them, whether from above or below, I could not make 
up my mind, but they are shot about here and there, with the 
same disregard to any position or order, as are the houses in 
the street. White with square black windows, they suggest dice, 
and look as if they might have been jerked out of a dice box 
for a joke. 

A railing on the harbor wall ends the High Street at the 
bottom. <A group of variously clad boatmen hung on the rail 
and all of them wanted to take me out in a boat for eighteen 
pence. They came at me in the same fashion as the flies, for 
I was nearly the only visitor in the place that day; and the 
flies were hungry, and the boats were idle. 

I shook the boatmen off by saying that eighteen pence was 
too much; that I could make myself sick with the right stuff 
for three half-pence. The grinding of the pebbles on the beach 
stopped my hearing the discussion as to what I meant. 

Close beside me, and perched upon the top of the low har- 
bor wall, was a young artist, who had evidently heard my re- 
mark and who was laughing at it. I had not noticed him be- 
fore, for he was half hidden by a buttress. The position he 
had chosen looked perilous. Straight below was the beach, 
with its sea lapping almost up to the wall, while the said but- 
tress made a somewhat uncertain support for his back. The 
artist looked about twenty or so, and he might have made a 
picture himself, as he sat there. His light curly hair was 


against the great stone block that held the stanchion for the 
VOL, LXXXVII.—47 
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railings behind, and the woolen jersey he wore, which fitted 
as closely as did his rough gray knickerbockers, showed his 
well-shaped body to perfection. On his knees which were 
drawn up, rested the drawing-board which served him for an 
easel. 

“Are you not afraid you will roll off into the sea?” I 
asked, by way of beginning a conversation, for there was 
something about the youth which attracted me. 

“I’ve sat here every day this week, and I’ve got some 
practice now in hanging on,” he answered laughing. ‘The 
worst of it is, it’s a very hard seat and rather cold.” 

“You had better—” At that moment my eye fell upon the 
water-color sketch on his board, and I stopped in amazement. 
There was nothing much in the picture, but its truthfulness 
was so striking that I looked from the reality to the paper— 
looked and looked again. A boat bottom-upwards on the 
beach, an old gray-haired man leaning over it, applying a coat 
of black, and one of the golden rocks behind—this was all. 
The artist evidently enjoyed my surprise. 

‘‘ Are you doing this for amusement or is it a necessity ?” 
I asked, as gently as I could put the question. I felt I was 
safe in venturing the remark, for his clothes were shabby and 
it was ages since his shoes were new. 

“I am afraid I am obliged to make pictures just at pres- 
ent”; and he laughed with such a merry laugh that the obli- 
gation hardly seemed to weigh very heavily. “The tourists 
come to see what I am doing, and then we talk; and after a 
bit, if they’ve any money, why they buy something. You’d 
be amused at the remarks they make! ‘Chawles, it’s jist like 
them post-cards we saw hup there’; or, ‘I don’t like them 
colors, they be so smudgy.’”’ 

He was painting away fast, all the time he was talking. 
‘* Studies from life are the most fatal things. Once get achild to 
stand somewhere in a picture, and all the children in the place 
come round and worry to have a look in, too. Last week, an 
excursion steamer brought a very rough lot. One woman with 
a small child made me a magnificent offer. ‘Do thou paint 
our Jane, there’s a nice gentleman, and I’ll give thee a tan- 
ner.’ This is the kind of thing one has to put up with,” he 
said in his cheery way. “I wish I could paint what I like, 
instead of what these wretched tourists want, but it wouldn’t 
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pay.” The overflowing happiness of the youth, his charming 
simplicity, and the extraordinary skill he seemed to possess, 
absorbed me. 

Suddenly his tone changed. ‘‘ Who’s that?” he said in a 
quiet voice. Ten or twelve yards away, along the low wall, 
stood a man gazing out to sea. ‘‘ Where on earth did the old 
buffer come from—did he pass us?” 

“He might easily have done so,” I replied, ‘for we were 
talking so busily we shouldn’t have noticed him. 

“Looks like an old Jew pedlar; did you ever see such a 
hat; look at his coat!” 

The same gay laugh, but quiet and subdued, for fear the 
newcomer might hear. The figure turned a little, and was in 
full profile. ‘‘ What a glorious face,” the youth exclaimed; 
“T’ll have him in two shakes, if he’ll only keep still.” 

Taking the sketchbook, at which I was then looking, he 
turned to a blank page, and in a moment there on the paper 
stood this long, lank man—hat, coat, the curious stoop, and 
the head and face which were so wonderfully striking. But the 
pencil, while it gave the true portrait, had delicately exag- 
- gerated it—the vein of humor in the artist had produced a 
caricature. I was shaking with laughter at the absurdity of the 
picture, and was on the point of asking if I might have it, 
when suddenly the old gentleman wheeled round and strode up 
to us. 

“TI hope I stood quite still,” he said in a voice that was 
almost fierce. 

“Stood still? ” 

“Yes, stood still. You were sketching me. I’ve been 
sketched before. It’s only when those’”’—the noise on the 
beach, I think, drowned the next word—‘ cameras are on me 
that I won’t stand still; let me see what you’ve made of me, 
young man.” 

“T really—it was only scribble; and I’m not a—” 

I don’t know what else he would have said, but the wild- 
looking, gruff man came a step nearer and saw the water-color 
resting on the lad’s knee. He snatched at the little drawing 
board, and held it out at arm’s length. He looked first at the 
picture, then at the old boat away on the beach, and then 
straight into the artist’s face with a sharp, piercing stare. 

“Have you just done this, boy?” he asked in the same 
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rough and abrupt manner. “ Do you often do these? You’re 
a fool to waste your time.”’ 

The poor lad blushed crimson to his curls. ‘‘I do as many 
as I can sell, I’m sorry to say, for, for—” 

“For what?” 

“‘For I don’t like selling them, sir; indeed I don’t.” 

‘‘The last words were said as if he were excusing himself, 
and there was the ring of real pain in his voice. 

“Then why do you sell them?’”’ 

“I’m obliged to—to live.” 

“ Fool!” 

I wonder to myself why the lad does not put that in- 
criminating sketchbook out of sight, now that he has the op- 
portunity, instead of letting it lie there in his lap. I feel 
sure the cruel old ruffian will pounce upon it in a minute 
and see his own portrait. Then I hope he will, and wish the 
portrait had been made ten times worse than it is! 

‘““What can you get for that thing?” he asks, pointing at 
the sketch contemptuously. 

‘Five shillings, or perhaps fifteen if I’m lucky, but I have 
to take it home and finish it. My class of customers wouldn’t 
understand it as it is.” 

At this there seems to me the faintest trace of a smile on 
the stranger’s face, but perhaps it is my fancy. ‘‘Do you do 
any other style than that?” 

“I like those gray rocks over there, sir, and the gray sea 
at that bend. I made a picture of it the day before yesterday. 
There was ever so slight a mist on the sea, and—I think I 
caught it.” The artist’s face was alive with enthusiasm as he 
spoke quickly and seemed to forget the grim old monster in 
front of him. 

‘‘What have you done with it; where is it; I want to see 
it; have you got it there?” he said, pointing to the sketch- 
book. 

‘‘No, sir; I was sitting here yesterday finishing it off—I 
wanted a gray sky, too, and there was a good one yesterday 
—and a party of tourists came—” 

“ And you sold it?” 

Not exactly. One of them took it up and showed it to 
his—I mean to the person who was with him, and said: ‘ Looks 
like soup, don’t it, Sarah?’ and as he threw it down again, 
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I suppose I was not quick enough—but it’s somewhere out 
there now,” he said sadly, pointing to the sea. 

There was the same queer gleam in the old man’s face 
again. 

“He paid you?” 

“No; he only said: ‘Sorry,’ and then, turning to the lot 
he was with, remarked something about it being ‘a real water- 
-color, now!’” 

“‘I want to see my portrait—it’s here?” he asked, taking 
up the fatal sketchbook. His finger was between the leaves, 
when he said. abruptly, in a more human tone than he had yet 
spoken in: ‘‘But perhaps this is hardly fair!” 

“You may look at it if you like, sir—if you’ll forgive me.” 

It was said with that bright smile and that simple freedom 
which had struck me so much at first, and I wondered what 
its effect would be on this strange old person. For a single 
moment he looked fierce and terrific, then the rugged face 
wrinkled into as near a smile as I suppose it could manage, 
and he merely said: ‘“‘ Boy, I told you you were a fool, a”— 
and again the scrunching on the beach seemed to block out a 
' word—“a fool. Tear that page out; now put your name 
down in the corner—there,’’ and as he took the sketch from 
the youth, he quietly dropped a sovereign into his hand. 
“I’m going to have that picture, too, only don’t finish it tour- 
ist style—I hate tourists, they always have cameras—do it your 
own way. You can do one of the gray rocks—‘ like soup,’ as 
they called it—and you can send them both here.” He gave 
the artist a card and then strode away at a great pace with 
out another word. 

The youth never moved. He stared blankly at the card, 
and then handed it to me: Sir , R.A.—one of our greatest 
Royal Academicians. My friend swung his legs off the wall, 
and leant against it, wringing his hands. 

“TI might have known he knew something about painting, 
I might have known it by the way he looked at my poor lit- 
tle picture; what shall I do; oh, do tell me what I ought to 
do?” he said, appealing to me. But in a moment he saw the 
full absurdity of the situation and broke into his happy laugh. 

I left him trying to push his color box and brushes into 
his breeches pocket, for he said he was too excited to paint an- 
other stroke that day. 
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Slowly I began to climb backwards, up the ridiculous High 
Street, turning now and again to look at this strange English 
village from different points of view. English? I believe any 
one who had never heard of Clovelly would—if set. down sud- 
denly in its midst, among its colors and its angles and its 
slopes, with the blue sea below and the golden cliff behind— 
wager a large sum that he stood in an Italian fishing village. 

Up, up, up, I am nearly at the top, one last look at Clo- 
velly. How do they ever get coffins out of such a place? is 
a thought that comes to my mind; and another more terri- 
ble—fire! Huddled together, shouldering one another, crowded 
one on top of the other, a fire at the lower end, a stiff breeze 
from the sea, and the houses of Clovelly would be an artist’s 
memory—nothing more. Nothing could save them, and this 
little old-world place would be blotted out in a few hours. 

What chain of thought brought anything so horrible to my 
mind? Perhaps the red sparks flying out of the chimney of a 
cottage down there on the left, and falling freely on the thatch 
of the dwelling just below. I am at the top. A motor-car 
has this moment landed a party. The petrol stinks. Clovelly 
High Street and a motor seem to have centuries between them. 




















“WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR?” 


BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, Pu.D. 
II, 


mer a concrete definition of neighbor should be found 
in the intellectual equipment of every mature 
Christian, and if the impulse to service of him as 
circumstances invite, belongs to the integrity of 
wae )=6Christian character, it would seem that the Chris- 
tian teacher ought to take care that the definitions be made, 
that the impulse be trained, and that right methods be em- 
ployed. The poor do not exist in order that the rich may ex- 
ercise certain virtues of generous condescension, though the con- 
trary is asserted in a recent economic treatise. The essential 
consideration is that men have right understanding of one an- 
other and of their relations; that accidental differences among 
them, such as those of power, wealth, culture, race, be not al- 
lowed to separate men in imagination to a point where broth- 
erly love perishes. It seems, at times, that we look upon the 
poor as a separate race or class. Deeds, bonds, and mortgages 
appear to act like inherent human traits by which we classify 
men. Lord Lytton describes some of his characters as “ very 
good to the poor, whom they looked upon as a different order 
of creation and treated with that sort of benevolence which 
humane people bestow on dumb animals.” It is true that the 
process of life has huddled the weak in masses and has con- 
gregated the strong into every form of alliance, but it is the 
mission of Christianity to correct many of the consequences of 
this division by showing the essential unity among men and by 
exalting the privilege and the claim of charity as its basis. 

In answering the lawyer’s question, “Who is my neigh- 
bor?” we must recognize the social facts before us and un- 
derstand the orderly process by which human sympathy and 
interest affect intercourse. It is useless to expect natural and 
easy relations of companionship among the cultured and the 
uncultured, among the learned and the ignorant, among the 
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refined and the vulgar. Such relations would be wholesome to 
neither, nor would they be welcome. Nature works along lines 
in which sympathy flows easily, and sympathy acts only among 
those who are like-minded. Every grade of culture has its own 
spirit of fellowship, its own code, understanding, and secrets. 
Hence it is that the imagination has a supreme rdle in the 
neighborly relations of men. As social processes unite men in 
imagination, they supply the basis of concord, service, and 
trust. As social processes separate men in imagination, they 
divide them into non-communicating groups which readily mis- 
understand one another, as readily neglect one another, and as 
reluctantly serve one another. The most significant social an- 
tagonisms which split society to-day, and threaten our institu- 
tions, are, in last analysis, due to imagination and not to reason. 

Reason may talk of social solidarity, and economic or socio- 
logical analysis may show us how intimately all men are united; 
the catechism may appeal to intellect, and tell us that mankind 
of every description is our neighbor. But only they have en- 
trance to our hearts to whom imagination gives the passport; 
only they are neighbors whom imagination accepts and embraces. 
The work of reconstructing human brotherhood must be directed 
toward the imagination. We know much and imagine little of 
it. Not more knowledge but more imagining, more realizing, 
is the sociological need of the time. This may be seen more 
clearly if we pass in review some of the bonds of imagination 
in which heretofore men have been united—bonds which held 
sympathy and fostered understanding in spite of differences 
which might have sundered them. Within these social groups, 
neighbor was defined automatically. The strong within them 
were one in imagination with the weak; the more favored felt 
union with the less favored much more acutely than they felt 
separation. A study of these social unities will throw light 
on the disintegration under which society now suffers. 


I. 


The first of the social bonds to which reference is made is 
that of the family. In it, common blood is the basis of union; 
common interest, long-enduring interdependence of members, 
sustained association, constitute the basis of domestic affection, 
and the high sanction of every revered authority is the final 
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source of its strength. Within the group, the knitting together 
of lives, of imagination, of sympathy, goes on unceasingly, un- 
til the good home has such hold on life and such command 
over the ideals and aspirations of the good child, that the latter 
sees in his home the final sacredness of human association, the 
most appealing grace that comes into his life. And outside the 
home group, all of this is seen and approved; public opinion 
sanctions it, laws enforce it, churches preach it. Strong and 
weak are one. By the action of a beautiful law of sympathy, 
strong are ranged around weak in the quiet and happy service 
of enduring love. And this is done not by reasoning, but by 
instinct ; not by argument, but by imagination. Reasoning sanc- 
tions and approves it all, but it neither creates the bond nor 
protects it. Attraction within the family group and the mem- 
ory of happy experience; pressure from outside the group and 
quick enforcement of its claims, have made the family bond 
powerful throughout history. When neglect of duty toward those 
of one’s blood invites sure odium, when careless fulfilment of 
it meets quick censure, when faithful and loving compliance is 
expected as the first proof and the final glory of manhood, 
‘then the family is the great source of moral and spiritual 
power in society. 

The family circle varies in historical epochs. It may ex- 
tend backwards to remotest living ancestor, and it may go be- 
yond to the memory of those departed. It may project itself 
into the future, so that children yet unborn modify the liberty 
and shape the aspirations of the living. It may extend to col- 
lateral lines many degrees, including all of a name or of a 
blood. Ancestor worship, the patriarchal family, entailment, in- 
heritance laws, primogeniture, suggest at once the varied charac- 
ter that the family has taken on. The wider the family circle, 
the deeper its hold on the imagination, the stronger the sense 
of pride in one’s name or of responsibility to it, the larger, 
presumably, is the number of strong and weak, united in imagin- 
ation, sympathy, and understanding. In such a circle, then, the 
weak invite neighborly service from the strong and these gladly 
give it. Orphans are jealously kept within the family; the aged 
and delicate are lovingly cared for; the wayward are patiently 
sought out; the young receive means of education. Whatever 
the forms of weakness found in the family group, the strength 
allied to them is placed at their service. They that can show 
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mercy are neighbors to them that have need of it. It is indeed 
true that charity begins at home. 

In our day the effective, recognized family circle has been 
reduced to its lowest limits, and its stability, even in its most 
narrowed form, has been seriously affected. The result is that 
large numbers of weak and helpless, who really have strong 
relatives able to care for them, are thrown out into the indis- 
criminate mass of uncharted poor. 

To a great extent, the family consists only of parents and 
children. Collateral lines are largely excluded. In the large 
city, the family tends to lose its social self-consciousness; it is 
merged into the mass and scarcely recognized, as, in itself, an 
integral thing. It moves from city to city, and in the city 
from neighborhood to neighborhood. Hence it fails very often 
to be organized into a neighborhood with clearly recognized 
standing. 

Not only that. The average city family tends to break up 
early. Children of one home are found in half a dozen cities. 
They become wage earners and assert independence at an early 
age. Association and attachment tend to cease. Brothers and 
sisters, parents and children, will be found among whom corre- 
spondence and visiting have totally ceased. Uncles and nieces 
indifferent to one another’s existence; first cousins who do not 
dream of being interested in one another, are found every day. 
If we add to these slow social processes, all cases of estrange- 
ment and quarreling among relatives, all cases of desertion of 
tamily by fathers, and of divorce, and finally all cases of worth- 
less or careless parents from whom dependent children must be 
taken—we meet a picture of the decay of family unity which 
is literally appalling. 

It would be difficult to state in numbers, the extent to 
which all of this disintegration goes on. But that is not now 
necessary, since an impression and not an argument is aimed 
. at. As regards the bearing of the condition on charity, this 
may be said: The process is probably more marked in those 
social circles in which the largest number of weak and helpless 
appear. Each one of a number of experienced charity workers, 
whom it was possible to consult concerning the problem, con- 
firmed the thought that underlies this whole exposition. Every 
day there are found among the helpless, young and old, blame- 
less and guilty, those who have near relatives who might give 
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aid but refuse to do so. The poor-house offers shelter to help- 
less parents who have children in a position to care for them. 
The orphan asylum harbors children whose near relatives might 
easily give them a home. Wretched hovels give shelter to 
mothers and children in actual want, while near relatives hold 
high and careless revel in stately houses. 

A moment’s reflection reveals many-sided meaning in this 
condition. It argues striking decay in the family as a strong 
and sacred social unity. It shows a low sense of Christian 
duty in the strong who neglect the weak of their own name 
and blood, and creates the presumption that, as those are un- 
willing to be neighbors to their own kin who are in want, 
they will be neighbors to no one at all, and will ignore Christ’s 
law. It is the source of injustice to the poor who have none 
of their own to care for them, since it adds new drains on 
the resources of charity, and taxes with added burdens the 
energies of those who work among the poor for the sake of 
humanity and God. This condition shows too that public opin- 
ion seems more or less indifferent to the family bond. Men 
are taken for what they as individuals are. The strong man 
who has power, recognition, wealth, is visited by no disgrace 
and punished by no shame if he is indifferent to the claim 
of dependent relatives. They are in distant cities, or in differ- 
ent social circles, and are removed from view. They have 
nothing in common with him. He, not his family, is dealt 
with socially. The world is too busy and too careless to think 
out such problems unless forced to do so. 

When a man of means dies intestate, anxious relatives, out to 
remote degrees, make legal claim to a relationship which might in- 
sure a share in the property of the deceased. But when the hand 
of affliction or want lays low the timid and shrinking mother 
or orphans, we do not always see the strong among their re- 
latives rush to aid and claim the privilege of giving the relief 
which would honor wealth and adorn a Christian heart. 

A question of minor yet considerable importance should be 
mentioned. Historically servants have been held to be, in some 
way, members of a family. The practice of many loyal virtues, 
the intimacy of association and trust, the attachment that re- 
sults from such relations, incorporate, in a manner, the servant 
into the family. But modern conditions have caused revo- 
lution, Servants are changed so frequently, relations are so 
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formal and unsympathetic, that no real human attachment is 
formed. Whereas in other times and conditions, the old age 
or illness and incapacity of servants were occasions when the 
family showed real attachment and provided lovingly for them, 
rarely is such the case now, and the helpless servant, man 
or woman, too often to-day finds asylum in some home for the 
anonymous poor. 

The appeal of family name and blood is, then, no longer as 
powerful over imagination as it once was. Even where it re- 
mains strong, it does not serve to develop the sense of charity. 
Strong and weak are classified, separated in society. Families 
are usually built up within those class lines, and hence, we find 
the mass of poor and weak, with no family alliances which can 
offer dignified and loving relief. 


II, 


Another bond which, throughout history, has played its réle 
in the making and unmaking of institutions, is that of the so- 
cial class. Common culture, identical interests, political or so- 
cial power and privileges may serve as the basis. In any case, 
if the imagination is seized—if the members feel and realize 
their nearness to one another—the social bond is developed 
and an instinct leads strong to admit claims of weak. Caste 
and aristocracy show the power to which this class conscious- 
ness may develop. Recent civilization has destroyed privileged 
social classes; society has attempted to get down to the basis 
of the individual. Yet nature is aclass builder, and she is ever 
busy. In present-day conditions, when any considerable num- 
ber are affected by similar circumstances, devoted to the same 
pursuits, and more or less regularly associated, a beginning of 
what we may call class consciousness appears. We find this 
development among laborers giving rise to associations for mu- 
tual benefit and constituting an important part of our social 
constitution. In this way provision is made for large numbers 
of persons. But the very efficiency of this class sense in these 
circles serves to emphasize its absence in other very large 
groups of helpless poor, who in the vicissitudes of life find 
themselves unallied except to others as miserable as themselves. 
Down among the very poor, among orphans to whom none 
claim relationship, among the aged poor, the sick, the forlorn, 
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one finds what it means to belong nowhere, to fit nowhere, to 
be allied by no tie of social consciousness to the vast social 
world of which they are part. A man is indeed lonely when 
no family and no social class will own him. 

It is interesting to note how the so-called weaker economic 
classes understand this matter of class consciousness. The real 
immediate aim of the labor movement and of socialism, each in 
a different way, is to awaken class consciousness among labor- 
ers; to fire imagination with the sense of common injury, to 
arouse ambitions toward the supremacy of laborers as a class, 
and to establish a brotherhood among the exploited which will 
equalize opportunity, make man his brother’s keeper, and eman- 
cipate the weak. These millions, brought into one condition 
of economic dependence in the organization of industry, driven 
into a common attitude toward government, law, employers, 
find their experience of life identical. They understand one 
another, imagine one another, realize one another. The su- 
preme aim of the leadership is to extend that consciousness, 
control it, and secure, through its power, emancipation. 

A strong sense of class consciousness leads many among 
the well-to-do to be neighbors to the less fortunate in the 
class; but, on the whole, this does not prevent many millions 
from going down to dependence with no neighborly hand out- 
stretched to save them. 


III. 


Another social bond which has united men closely, and 
brought their sympathies into a common current, is that of re- 
ligion. Fellowship in faith, like understanding of the mysteries 
of life and death, worship at a common altar, have always tended 
to draw men together in understanding. Christianity, as repre- 
senting the positive teaching of Christ, has always insisted on 
the duty of service, has created institutions and organizations 
to serve the weak, and has carried on effective propaganda in 
their interests. Even to-day, in the time of broader tone, non- 
sectarian co-operation, and the marked emergence of the civic 
or humane point of view in social service, it is still true that 
the bond of religion is a noticeable factor. The strong in one 
church are led to be neighbors toward the weak; and the or- 
ganized workers of any faith seek out mainly those of their 
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own persuasion, more possibly out of a sense of responsibility 
toward them than out of any other. On the other hand, if 
we go down among the weak poor, or up among the strong 
rich, we find abundant evidence that even this bond of faith is 
somewhat weakened. If we compare the amount of sponta- 
neous and generous charity, shown in any religion toward its 
own very poor, with the mass of poverty to be found, we dis- 
cover how far from complete is the unselfish victory of Christ’s 
spirit over selfishness. The volume of money administered by 
any church is scarcely an index of its genuine Christian spirit, 
because of the means employed to raise money and of the varied 
motives that prompt those who give it. On the whole, religion 
tends to be less and less a factor in governing the associations 
and sympathies of men. The causes of separation in imagina- 
tion which are at work in society, separate those of one creed 
as widely as any others. Hence not always, even in religion, 
do we find that those who can show mercy are willingly neigh- 
bors to those who have need of it. 


IV. 


Another social bond, which is in circumstances strong, is 
that of neighborhood or locality. When nearness means com- 
panionship, and marked social distinctions do not intervene, 
friendly service is always readily extended. In the village, in 
the country, the poor are known personally and seen by the 
well-to-do. The spirit of service is strong, the problems of re- 
lief are simple. But, in the main, the modern problems of 
charity are city problems; and in the city locality has no 
meaning at all to the Christian. Hence the social bond result- 
ing from residence in a neighborhood has practically no mean- 
ing. With strong and weak massed in different sections of the 
city, no neighborhood offers the heterogeneous contact which 
makes service necessary. Exception might be made concerning 
the poor themselves. For their readiness to aid one another, 
to take into their own scant quarters the poorer family that 
has been evicted; their quick dividing of all that they have, 
to go to the relief of those who have less, are proverbial. 
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V. 


Another bond which unites strong and weak, in fact if not 
in imagination, is that resting on industrial relationship between 
employer and employed; consumer and producer. 

Since the union between employer and employed is close, 
at least in the economic sense, it might naturally be supposed 
that they would be one in sympathy and understanding, and 
that consequently neighborly relations would exist among them. 
In the Middle Ages, the employer felt moral and spiritual re- 
sponsibility toward those who worked for him. We find in 
fact, however, that the relation of employer and employed not 
only does not serve as the basis of Christian neighborly union, 
but in fact serves as a basis of organized antagonism much of 
the time, and of established indifference. 

The economic bond is intimate. Skill, loyalty, industry in 
laborers are necessary, as are the foresight, management, capi- 
tal of the employer. But production of every kind is now 
carried on in such a massive way, and the industrial organiza- 
tion is such, that there are hundreds and thousands of em- 
ployees to one employer. No personal contact ensues; imme- 
diate direction is placed in the hands of hired superintendents. 
The employer is one of a competing group, compelled to as- 
sume the risks of business. He is driven to careful calculation 
and to such concentration that his larger sympathies have little 
chance for action. He might in a hundred ways be neighbor 
to his employees. He might act and work against premature 
employment of children and the work of mothers; he might 
take good care of the sanitary arrangements in his factory, 
He could reduce risks to life and health to a minimum; and 
might encourage every law which was aimed at these humane 
ends. Some do this. But it is not a conspicuous habit of 
employers. The force of development has been such that not 
even a rudimentary sense of this responsibility is found in many 
employers. 

This indifference of the strong employer toward the rela- 
tively weak laborer is transformed into dislike, distrust, and 
antagonism, when laborers organize into unions for self-protec- 
tion. They constitute an economic class, a social class, and 
their political consciousness is slowly awakening. Thus to-day 
organized employers face organized employees in a relation of 
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organized war. Misunderstanding, suspicion, dislike, are found 
very widely. The employer fights to maintain his industrial 
authority and to reduce his responsibility to the economic order 
alone. Laborers fight to acquire authority and widen the re- 
sponsibility of the employer. 

As far as neighborly service is concerned, it is, of course, 
to be noted that the majority of laborers are not objects of 
charity. But there are the superannuated, the delicate who 
have outlived vigor and destroyed health while working for 
employers; there are widows made so by accident, orphans 
bereaved, cripples maimed in the course of occupation. Em- 
ployers, on the whole, have not felt any moral and spiritual 
responsibility toward such, though processes are at work which 
promise much progress. The demand for employers liability 
laws, old age pensions, service pensions, industrial insurance, 
toward which employers contribute, are institutions which show 
an awakening. It may be said, however, that the industrial 
relation of employer and employed, intimate, and even vital as 
it is, has failed to develop a Christian neighborly relation among 
them, and the modern employer finds no answer to the lawyer’s 
question, ‘Who is my neighbor?” in his relation to those 
who work for him and out of whose labors his own property 
is accumulated. 

Another economic bond, equally definite and equally use- 
less for purposes of defining neighbor, is that of consumer and 
producer. The consumer is technically supreme in industry. 
Producers must obey him, for if he refuses to buy, the pro- 
ducer must cease to produce. If no one will buy tan shoes, 
or red neckties, or ride on excursion boats, we shall have none 
of these. There are sweatshops, because consumers are willing 
to be careless in what they purchase and to be ignorant of the 
conditions in which commodities are produced. Children work 
in factories at an early age, because it pays the employer, and 
no one who buys the product of child labor cares whether or 
not children are employed. 

Whenever consumers wish to assume their supreme author- 
ity, they may do so. And when they do so, they will revo- 
lutionize industry. When they feel that they have power, and 
that in Christ’s Name they ought to use it, they will become 
neighbors to those who have need of mercy. On the whole, 
consumers feel no responsibility to producers for what they 
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buy. Even those whose social conscience is acute, and who 
do noble work among the poor, usually fail to see that as con- 
sumers they have opportunity for neighborly service. 

Clear as is the theory, its practical realization is extremely 
difficult. The history of a suit of clothes, or of a straw hat, 
or of a bottle of wine, would be as difficult to write as the bi- 
ography of a president. To hunt out the raw material, its cul- 
tivation, its manufacture and transportation; to find the jobber 
and the drummer through whose hands a commodity passed; 
to learn how the employees in every stage were treated; and 
then to assume responsibility all along this line as Christian 
neighbor to the laborers involved, is, of course, simply impos- 
sible. A beginning of an awakening is to be seen, however. 
The labor unions have devised the union label, and many so- 
cieties of consumers exist which have created the Consumers 
League label with the hope of meeting some of these difficul- 
ties in a small way. 


VI. 


Reference has been made to the family, the social class, re- 
ligion, neighborhood, and industrial organization, as sources of 
unity among men. In such groups, it would be presumed that 
members become one in imagination; that they are more real 
to one another, are apt to understand and trust one another 
more than others. If the strong fail in neighborly service toward 
the weak, it is usually because the former do not imagine the 
latter, do not feel at one with them. In cases of close alliance, 
this bond is felt and neighborly service is readily performed. 
The social groups referred to have lost much of. their power. 
If they do not, in fact, furnish men with a concrete definition 
of neighbor, by what process are we going to perform the ser- 
vice, so exalted by Christ and so pathetically called for by the 
widespread misery, helplessness, and doubt seen in modern life? 
Speculative views are of no avail. The catechism has not sent 
us far ahead when it has told us that mankind of every de- 
scription is our neighbor. Not until imagination is reached; 
not until some of the men and women and children who are 
pinched by want, harassed by sickness, baffled by doubt, con- 
fused by weakness, are‘ singled out and in some way identified, 
individualized to us, do we reach a true understanding of ser- 
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vice as Christ asks it. He depended on no generalization in 
speaking to the lawyer. The wounded man was before the eyes 
of the priest and of the levite as well as before the good Sa- 
maritan. He who needed mercy needed a neighbor; he who 
showed mercy was a neighbor. 

The circumstances of life have removed the poor and help- 
less from the pathway of the strong. Never before were men 
held together in such complex organization; never before did 
so many enter the life of each; never before did the many 
mean so much to the individual or did one mean so much to 
so many. And yet this has failed to socialize men’s imagina- 
tions. In heart and hope, in aims and views, men are sepa- 
rated as much as ever. It is natural then that we hear so 
much about humanity, the rights of man, and such generaliza- 
tions. But this does not usually convert itself, in the imagi- 
nations of men, into the source of concrete sympathy and lov- 
ing service. From a large standpoint, it is not to be denied 
that the whole volume of social service is enormous and the 
amount of money spent in charity is colossa], But it is from 
the standpoint of the individual that these observations are made. 
Charles Reade says in one of his stories that a misanthrope is 
a man who hates humanity but loves his wife and children; 
while a philanthropist is one who loves humanity and is mean 
to his wife and children. And he adds in the passage in ques- 
tion that he prefers to read the philanthropist’s book while he 
would rather fall into the hands of the misanthrope. The dif- 
ference, then, is largely in the imagination, which, in the case 
of the philanthropist, is too much dominated by the generali- 
zation called humanity. The problem of charity as of Chris- 
tianity is to win not reason but imagination to the work; to 
reunite, in effective relations of some kind, strong and weak. 
Lecky says, in his History of European Morals, that all unchar- 
itable judgments are due to lack of imagination; that none 
would be uttered if men could but imagine those whom they 
condemn. The case is similar with social service. Unite men 
in imagination and sympathy, the service is assured. Separate 
them in imagination, the service is forgotten. Further discus- 
sion of the problem will be undertaken in a subsequent article. 
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MFND so,” spoke Vipont, ‘‘ knowing who I am and 
ai 6 What I am, you will allow me to come? You 
will let a murderer be one of your company, 
tread the same read, embark in the same ship, 
journey with you back to Paris?” 

Thomas of Aquin stopped and looked his companion full in 
the eyes. They were pacing together the cloister of the Do- 
minican house at Anagni. 

‘‘My brother,” he answered gently, “why should I say you 
“nay? Is there not joy in heaven over the repentant sinner? 
And shall there not be joy upon earth? Did the Master re- 
fuse converse with those whom He came to save? Besides, 
has not His earthly Vicar already loosed the fetters of your 
sin ?”’ 

“True, true,” muttered the knight. ‘‘ Yet I ama murderer 
and an outcast. The blood of God’s priest stains my hands. 
And even if the guilt be forgiven, the fact remains. Accursed 
being that I am, what penance shall I do to work a life’s 
atonement ?” 

“The penitentiary—what penance did he enjoin?” asked 
the friar, anxious to draw him from too morbid a contempla- 
tion of his sin; for the man’s remorse was pitiful to see. 

‘I am to build a church at home in Devon and found there 
perpetual Masses in expiation of my crime. Alas! my crime, 
my crime, that yet cries to heaven for vengeance! Will it ever 
be atoned? Unhappy man thatI am! The anguish gnaws my 
soul! I have no tears left in my eyes to deepen the furrows 
on my cheeks! I am—” 
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“Peace!” broke in the friar. ‘‘ That which is loosed on 
earth is loosed also in heaven. You will accomplish this pen- 
ance. You will build a stately church and endow a priest to 
celebrate the mysteries there. That is your part. For the rest, 
your sin is forgiven you. Dwell not upon it!” 

“T cannot but dwell upon it. It is too awful, too hideous; 
and the burden of my guilt is more than I can bear.” 

The unhappy man stood and rocked backwards and forwards 
in the vehemence of his grief. 

‘* What shall I do? A lifetime spent in penitential exer- 
cise is not too much. The scourge and the castigation of the 
flesh, fasting and silence, penance and prayer. You, my brother, 
I heard your discourse on the religious life at the cathedral— 
even you friars, on whose souls the talons of sin are not set 
fast, live penitent and mortified. I, who am torn and scored 
with evil, I—” 

“You mistake,” the friar interrupted gently. ‘You mistake. 
We are all prone to evil. No man is exempt. Even among 
the friars there are those whose lives belie their calling. We 
are not all—though we may try to be—saints. Already there 
is the clash of the contemplative and the active life in the or- 
ders. Already there are relaxations creeping in. There are 
those who do not keep their holy rule.” 

“And you say this?” said Vipont, looking up with a gleam 
of hope in his sunken eyes. ‘‘ You say this who defended the 
religious life before Pope and cardinals? You, whose profes- 
sion is one so high, so holy, give hope to such as 1?” 

“There is no soul created by God for whom there is not 
hope,” answered Brother Thomas solemnly. 

** And even such as I might become a religious?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

‘* My brother, what a load you lift from my heart! Even 
I could embrace the religious life?” 

‘But certainly, if no natural ties stand between you and 
the vows.” 

6¢ If ? 99 

“You have a daughter?” 

“Yes”; Vipont replied wonderingly. ‘I have a daughter. 
But what of her? How know you that I have a daughter? 
She can enter her aunt’s convent. She can become a nun. 
There is no difficulty on that score.” 
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“You would force her into religion against her will—with 
no manifest vocation?” 

‘‘Force her—? No; I should not force her into a convent 
against her wish. But she will go. She will wish it. If only 
for her father’s sake, she will do it.” 

“You are certain? How can you know? Has she shown 
signs of vocation? Is her heart set upon serving God in the 
life of the cloister?” 

“Truly, brother, these are questions beside the point. She 
will become a nun if 1 but speak a word to her. She is an 
obedient daughter. And her portion will secure for her some 
post of honor in her convent. She will succeed her aunt, per- 
haps, as Mother Abbess. She will—” 

“Sir,” Brother Thomas interrupted the knight’s reasoning, 
“IT have no desire to recall your mind to that remorse that 
preys upon it. If I speak of the murder of the priest, Guy de 
Valletort, I speak without passion and without censure. Who 
am I that I should blame whom God’s Vicar has absolved? 
But bethink you! Is it not more awful to place a soul in 
jeopardy than to slay a man? Is it not a greater crime to 
‘force—even though it be through obedience and by paternal 
love—your daughter into a high and holy state to which she 
is not called, than to send the soul of the priest, de Valletort, 
before his Maker? Understand me! If your daughter is called 
by God to serve Him in religion, rejoice indeed, and give Him 
thanks. Put from you the thought of honor, and give her to 
serve Him in the lowest place. But, if she be not called, 
beware how you tamper with the designs of the Almighty ! 
Better for you and for her—” 

“But, my brother, how can you speak thus if you believe 
what you said before the Consistory? How can you place a 
bar between souls and the religious life?” 

Vipont flared up, almost as of old, impetuous and master- 
ful. The Dominican replied gently: 

“TI place no barrier. ’Tis the barrier of nature that a 
supernatural hand must remove. If your daughter be called, 
thank God, and prosper her going. If she be not called, thank 
God again, and force her not. But to the point: has she the 
signs of vocation ?” 

“Nay”; replied the knight, bending his eyes upon the 
flagged paving of the cloister. “She is obedient and dutiful ; 
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but, on this one point, she is—she is— A child’s fancy, my 
brother; the passing fancy of a maid. She thinks she is in love. 
On this one point she has crossed us. She is unmaidenly and 
froward. She has confessed her love—alas! alas! that I should 
say it!—for the brother of Sir Guy de Valletort. A poor 
clerk, forsooth! A beggarly clerk; though, I confess it, of 
good lineage. But a man of no estate or position. And, my 
God! my God! ’tis his own brother for whom I am to do my 
penance!” 

The friar started as he heard the broken confession of 
Sibilla’s love for Arnoul. He laid his hand upon the knight’s 
sleeve, as, speaking with a singular tenderness, he said: 

“Sir, let me tell you a story. There was once a young 
man—a boy—whose desire it was to enter the religious state. 
Every obstacle was placed in his way. His brothers took him 
prisoner, and held him close to prevent him. He escaped. 
His mother wept. He made his heart stone. The Holy Father 
himself argued with him. He pleaded. Threats and tempta- 
tions, imprisonment and bribes, his mother’s tears, the Pope’s 
intervention—yet he is now a friar. The ways of God are 
wonderful and past comprehension. If there is a vocation, it 
will be manifest. If there is none, leave the issue to God.” 

The friar spoke with intense feeling. it was the first—the 
only—time that he had ever spoken of his own entrance into 
religion. Yet it was his own tale he told so briefly and so 
baldly. His words gripped the knight. He straightened his 
bowed form. 

“And what would you have me do?” he cried. ‘‘ Would 
you have me publish my Sibilla’s unmaidenly love to the world ? 
Who is this Valletort? An upstart, a clerk, a beggar! He 
would listen and spurn her—the daughter of a murderer. My 
sword rusts with his brother’s blood. Nay; I am accursed and 
lost, but I still have my pride. This Arnoul de Valletort—I 
shall give him the half of my possessions. But I shall not 
—no, never shall I—publish my daughter’s madness. Brother! 
Brother! Have you no pity for me? Are the hearts of the 
friars adamant? Cannot you understand a father’s pride?” 

“‘I understaud,” said Brother Thomas quietly. ‘Yes, I 
understand; but God’s ways are not our ways. What if this 
youth should love your daughter and sue honerably for her 
hand ?” 
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‘* But he is naught but a poor clerk.” 

‘“Yet, I have heard, of noble blood.” 

‘‘He is a beggar.” 

“We are all beggars in the sight of God.” 

‘An ecclesiastic.” 

“Not yet in sacred orders.” 

“And he hates the name of Vipont.” 

“Your daughter—?”’ 

‘*Sibilla is a fool, distraught, bewitched. That she should 
bestow her heart unasked—and on a beggarly clerk. Besides, 
it is clearly impossible.” 

The knight’s head sunk forward again and his voice changed: 
‘*Between them flows an ocean of blood. You forget, my 
brother, that I am a murderer.” 

“I forget nothing,” replied the friar. ‘‘And what is more, 
I know the young man of whom you speak. He is a youth 
both upright and honorable. If your daughter loves him, he 
loves her no less, with an affection true and deep. You ask 
my counsel. Let them love, and leave the issue to God.”’ 

‘But, brother, it cannot be. I stand between them and 
‘the spirit of Sir Guy. How could Arnoul de Valletort marry 
the daughter of his brother’s murderer?” 

“Tt would heal a feud,” answered Brother Thomas, 
“*Twould be better than to force your daughter into a nunnery. 
Leave the matter to providence. It will come right in the end.” 

The knight bowed his head and covered his eyes with his 
hand. A light wind stirred his gray hair and the threadbare 
cloak that he wore. He was altogether pitiful—so different 
from the old Knight of Moreleigh. Even the momentary flashes 
of the old pride that made him forget his misery when talking 
to Brother Thomas of Sibilla and Arnoul were the last flicker- 
ings of a pride that was spent. His sunken eyes expressed, in 
those rare moments when they were raised, none of the fierce 
and haughty spirit that once characterized him. He was an 
aged and a broken man, with no hope or wish to do more than 
take refuge in some austere house of penance in atonement 
for his crime. If there was one interest left to him in life, it 
was his daughter Sibilla. Around her person he centered all 
the ancient glories of his house. He was an outcast; but the 
Viponts were not dead. In her the pride that he had lost 
should live again. She should be mistress of Moreleigh. She 
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should rule as Mother Abbess in the great Benedictine house 
at Exeter. The love that she had confessed to him was a 
wayward fancy, a hideous mistake. She should conquer it, 
and rise above so low a passion to the true greatness of her 
position. If he were to disappear in some obscure cloister, she 
at least would shine worthy of the Viponts’ name and station. 

The unhappy knight had learned but half his lesson. He 
looked upon his crime morbidly—but as an isolated factor in 
his own life, not as affecting others. That it could have con- 
sequences, other than the definite separation of Sibilla and Ar- 
noul, he did not seem to realize. He was not selfish, perhaps, 
in the ordinary sense; yet, in this one point, he thought of 
himself alone. 

The Dominican watched him sympathetically. He seemed 
to understand the struggle that was going on in his heart. He 
read the man better than Vipont knew himself; and he knew 
that his appeal to providence would have the effect of calming 
his distracted passions. 

“Will you be ready by two days from now?” he asked. 
‘‘ We travel at daybreak to the sea, and thence by boat to 
France.” 

“So soon!” exclaimed the knight, forgetting grief and 
daughter in his surprise. “I had thought your business here 
not settled. The doctors, it is said, are still instant at the 
court for a reversal of the judgment on the condemned book.” 

“Ah!” said Brother Thomas slowly. ‘‘ But I have nought 
to do with that. My work here is done, and I return to my 
post at Paris, leaving the whole question to those to whom it 
belongs to settle it. Christian of Beauvais and Odo of Douai 
and Nicholas of Bar have submitted. Only St. Amour stands 
aloof. Please God, his heart, too, will be touched!”’ 

‘But have the three really submitted? I understood that 
they were trying to have the Bull revoked, and the condemna- 
tion of the Peri/s removed.” 

“They will not succeed,” Brother Thomas answered softly, 
‘‘ The future of the mendicant orders is in God’s keeping, and 
in that of His Vicar, Alexander.” 

“But they have approached Brother Humbert, the General.” 

‘* With no success. What hope could they have had in that 
quarter?” 

“And they have made suit to the cardinals who judged the 
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book. They have besought Brother Bonaventure to listen to 
them.” 

“Vainly,” replied the Dominican. 

‘“‘They have produced the instrument drawn up last July 
between the religious and the University.” 

“‘ Without effect,” said Brother Thomas. The subject was 
evidently distasteful to him. ‘‘ These things I know. They 
have sued and pleaded and argued in vain. The three I tell 
you of have given way. They have sworn to obey the Su- 
preme Pontiff in all things. The Bull Quasi Lignum they have 
promised to observe to the letter. They are ready to receive 
the friars mendicant into the fellowship of the University and 
never to transfer the schools from Paris. Moreover, when they 
return, they will publicly retract the false and wrongful preach- 
ing that they have made against the friars and their rule, and 
publish in every quarter the condemnation of The Perils of the 
Last Times.” 

Thomas of Aquin spoke like a child speaking by rote. The 
humiliation of the University emissaries was for him no cause 
for. congratulation. Their scheming and plotting, even their 
éutspoken denunciation and defamation of the friars, left him 
unmoved. He was tranquil and calm, because he was above it 
all. Gossip, too, and the tattle that circulated so freely, he 
detested; and so he recounted for Vipont’s benefit, and to 
draw him from his sad and remorseful contemplation of him- 
self, just what had taken place, no more. And this he told as 
simply as the matter stood, without color or animation. 

The knight raised his head abruptly, with a trace of his 
old intolerance. He had heard the measured terms of Brother 
Thomas’ discourse in the cathedral with wonder. Now, he was 
amazed; for he had looked for some expression of rancor in 
a private conversation upon the subject, even if it had been 
sedulously kept out of the public address. But, no; the friar 
was unmoved and impassable. He only opened his eyes in a 
kind of mild surprise as Vipont pursued the subject. 

“Aye! They have given in, the caitiff cowards—slinking 
back from their master the Pope like beaten hounds that they 
are! Leaving their leader to fight -his cause alone! They eat 
their words, these great doctors! They promise everything and 
swear all oaths. But St. Amour—” 

‘*Enough of this unhappy dispute, Sir Englishman! Let 
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us rather rejoice that the Lord hath touched the hearts and 
opened the eyes of three, at least, of the seculars. And let 
us pray for the fourth, that he may find peace and a good 
conscience. Enough! Enough!” 

‘*But let me speak! It eases me to speak. I feel a cer- 
tain fellowship with the order in pouring out my spleen and 
hatred upon its enemies.” 

“And yet, my friend,” Brother Thomas replied sadly, “if 
you were of the order, such a word would show how little you 
were of its spirit. Alas, that it should be so! For there are 
such among us.” 

“Then, not being of you, shall I hate as proxy for you all. 
This son of Satan, St. Amour, this proud and puffed- up doctor, 
this persecutor of the elect—whom may God curse—” 

“Silence!” broke in the friar, his voice trembling with 
emotion. ‘‘Curse not the man, but his errors! Bless him, and 
pray for his misguided soul. —_ do not know his heart, nor 
can you read his conscience.’ 

“Yet he presumes to defend his teaching and to argue that 
it is true,” said Vipont, half abashed at the brother’s rebuke. 

‘Have you heard his words?” 

“No; but ’tis said—” 

“Tis said. ’Tis said”—for Brother Thomas the voice was 
almost petulant— “Listen, I shall tell you all. I do not de- 
fend St. Amour. Indeed, I think, I fear, he cannot be defended. 
But neither do I curse. I reprobate and anathematize his er- 
rors; but the man—I would win him to the truth. Hearken! 
Thus the matter stands. A copy of his libel was delivered into 
his own hands. Glancing at its contents, he took up his de- 
fence. 

“*The book,’ he said, ‘has not always had this form. It 
has been written and rewritten, with the greatest care, at least 
five times. I have corrected it and made additions. I have 
cut out and altered and given a more precise sense to all here- 
in advanced. I believe this copy that you show to me is one 
of the third compilation that I made. I am not certain, but I 
think it is the third. Perhaps some defect, some fault, some 
error, has slid into it. The copyist may have altered my orig- 
inal sense. If the Pope has found cause to condemn it, it must 
be for an error of this nature; for I am assured that he does 
not wish to impair or touch in any point the witness of the 
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Holy Scriptures that I have gathered together. If the case be 
thus, far from contradicting his judgment, I adhere to it with 
all obedience. But, if he had seen the fifth, or even the fourth 
compilation of these witnesses, he would have found nothing in 
it to offend any Christian soul. He could have discovered noth- 
ing worthy of censure, nothing to condemn. Rather would he 
have praised me for my labors and approved of the doctrine 
that I teach!’” 

“ That was his line of argument?” asked Vipont brusquely. 

“So he defended himself,” replied the friar. 

“Wounded pride, cowardly shuffling, despicable lying! If 
his doctrine was judged false, how could he prove it true? 
Let him bring all the texts of the Gospels together, and it avails 
him nothing. It is the interpretation that counts.” 

The brother made a gesture of assent; and Vipont con- 
tinued. “‘Such men are a danger to the world. They twist 
the truth itself to suit their errors. What is to be done to him? 
Will he be adjudged heretic? And the punishment—what pun- 
ishment will he have?” 

“He will be deprived—indeed, he is already deprived—and 
banished from the kingdom of France. God send that he be 
brought to the truth in his banishment! He will go, doubtless, 
to his estates at St. Amour, in Burgundy.” 

“ And live there honored and unpunished!” 

“His doctrine is condemned, his chair taken from him, his 
voice silenced—what more could his worst enemy desire? But, 
sir, neither of us has a right to judge him. I have spoken with 
some heat and at more length than I ought. Forgive me, and 
let us both pray for this poor, misguided man. You will be 
ready to depart with us?” he asked, abruptly changing the 
subject. 

“Yes, my brother, I shall be ready.” 

“And you will leave the whole matter of which we spoke 
to the providence of God?” 

A shade crossed the knight’s face and he sank into his 
brooding melancholy once more. 

“You will let God dispose of your daughter’s future?” 

“Yes, my brother.” Vipont’s voice came low and trembling. 

“And you will put aside your late uncharitable thoughts of 
the young man, Arnoul de Valletort ?” 

‘I have no uncharitable feelings, brother. Indeed, I crave 
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his forgiveness for the great wrong I have done him. I shall 
do my best to make him some amends.” 

‘Of that we shall speak again. It is a long journey to 
Paris. And forgive me for that word ‘ uncharitable.’” 

“There is nothing to forgive, brother, I bear the youth no 
grudge. Still, it is hard to think of him as beloved by Sibilla, 
the last of the Viponts of Moreleigh. When I think of it my 
wrath returns. I burn with shame and hatred. It is your par- 
don I must crave, brother, not you, mine.” 

“We shall pray for one another, all of us, that divine char- 
ity and peace may come down from on high and take posses- 
sion of our souls.” ’ 

Brother Thomas stood transfigured, as it were, in the sanc- 
tity of his thought. 

A slant October ray fell upon his forehead and kissed his 
eyes, that gazed, seemingly, out and through the world of vis- 
ible things to the realities beyond. Vipont looked up at him 
involuntarily ; and, caught in the strange influence of this won- 
derful personality, he fell upon his knees. 

“Your blessing, my brother, and may we in very deed be 
knit together in the bond of love and peace!” 

The young brother laid his outstretched hands upon the old 
man’s bowed head. 

The liquid syllables of the ancient tongue flowed richly from 
his lips. ‘‘ Benedicat tibi Dominus, et custodiat te. Ostendat 
Dominus faciem suam tibi et misereatur tut. Convertat Domi- 
nus vultum suum ad te, et det tibi pacem. Amen. God be with 
you; and two days from this, we journey to Paris together.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


On the morning of November the nineteenth—a bitterly cold 
morning, by the way, for the heavy gray clouds that the north- 
east wind sent scurrying, low and ragged, across the sky, effec- 
tually prevented any warmth penetrating into the narrow streets 
of the city—Arnoul set out from St. Victor’s and made his 
way towards the Petit Pont. He walked rapidly, muffling him- 
self in his cloak, stamping his feet upon the stone cobbles of 
the pavement to warm himself. He was, thus early, on his 
way to the Cathedral of Notre Dame. 
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Few persons were abroad. Those whose business forced 
them to be out of bed at such an inclement hour hastened 
along as he, wrapped to eyes and ears in capuce or cloak, look- 
ing neither to right nor left, intent upon the affairs that con- 
demned them to so early and so cold an outing. 

Arnoul passed into the University by the Porte St. Victor, 
crossed the Biévre, near the house of the Cistercians, and made 
at once for the Rue St. Jacques. Turning to the left, he has- 
tened towards the bridge leading to the Island of the City; 
and, crossing it, he turned again, this time to the right, to- 
wards the Hétel Dieu. As he traversed the open space before 
the Cathedral Church he was aware of a little procession leav- 
ing it. It could hardly be called a procession, so small was 
it; for at most it was composed of six or seven persons has- 
tening like himself, though in a contrary direction, through 
the bitter, gray morning. He would not have noticed it at all 
had he not caught sight of the somber robes of the arch- 
bishop’s official. That he should be walking with one of the 
cathedral priests at such an hour—and this latter clad in sim- 
ple surplice and black stole—arrested his attention. They were 
doubtless on their way to the execution of some poor crimi- 
nal. Such scenes were frequent enough at times, heaven knows 
—the black-stoled priest and the bishop’s official, or the king’s 
official, as the case might be. These meant a burning or a 
hanging—something worse, possibly. 

The melancholy procession turned out of the square to- 
wards the right as he entered it, evidently making for the Grand 
Chatelet, and disappeared in the street that leads past the 
Priory of St. Eloy. Arnoul made his way into the cathedral 
and, kneeling in the nave not far from the door, waited for 
the Capitular Mass. He had not been long occupied in his 
devotions before he felt a touch upon his shoulder. Some one 
had followed him into the church. It was Roger, his face 
beaming with good news, his breath coming quick from run- 
ning. 

“Yes?” queried Arnoul, as he turned to see the honest 
eyes looking into his. 

“Dear lad!” the man panted. ‘‘ Who, think you, is arrived 
in Paris? I have run all the way from St. Victor’s with the 
news, and ”’—ruefully—“ without leave or license of the sub- 
prior, too, to be the first to tell you,” 
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**Who?” asked Arnoul vaguely. “Surely not the abbot? 
It is too early for him to be voyaging to Citeaux. Who is 
it, Roger?” 

“Ah! That’s the news!” the man exclaimed. ‘‘Whom, 
think you, but your Brother Thomas, of whom you are always 
speaking?” The boy’s face lit up with pleasure as Roger 
went on. “And who, think you, is with him—has come from 
Italy in his company? You will never guess, I warrant you!” 

“Who, then, Roger? Who, indeed? Good things never 
come singly. Is it Brother Bonaventure of the Cordeliers?” 

“No, lad; guess again.” 

“St. Amour in chains, with his libel dangling about his 
neck?” 

“No; neither a friar nor a doctor; but—you will never 
guess!—no less than Sigar Vipont himself, on his way from 
Rome to Moreleigh!” 

“Ah!” <A shiver shook the lad’s frame. He rose unstead- 
ily to his feet. 

“How do you know this?” he asked. 

“I saw them both with these two eyes of mine,” the man 
made answer. ‘I knew you were looking for the home-coming 
of your friar, and I made friends with the guards at the gates. 
He came by the Porte Papale. As soon as Pierre le Louche 
told me, I made what haste I could to follow them; and I 
saw both knight and friar before they reached the convent of 
St. Jacques. Then I came on here, running all the way, to tell 
you.” 

** Thank you, Roger,” said the young man earnestly. ‘‘ You 
are atrue, good friend to me; and, God knows, I need friends 
now, if ever I did. With Vipont here in Paris, and Barthelemy 
plotting to ensnare us both—” 

‘‘ Barthelemy!” exclaimed Roger, turning pale under his 
tan. “ Barthelemy, the alchemist, the astrologer?” 

“Yes”; Arnoul answered, wondering at the man’s de- 
meanor. ‘‘ What of him?” 

“And have you not heard? Did I not tell you? I had 
thought every soul in University, town, and city knew by this 
time! Barthelemy the sorcerer—my God! he was a friend of 
yours ?—he is to be burnt within an hour at the stake in the 
Place de Gréve.” 

‘* Burnt!” cried the lad, horrified at the thought. ‘“ Burnt! 
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What has he done? Bad as he is— Oh, blessed saints! To 
be burnt alive!” 

He started back in dismay, forgetful of the place and time. 
In the far distance the choir of canons was singing the 7x ¢erra 
pax hominibus bone voluntatis ot the Gloria. 

“Burnt! Just heaven! What has he done that he should 
be tied to the stake?” 

“Done,” answered Roger drily. ‘‘ What has he not done? 
From all one can hear this morning—and the whole place 
rings with it—he is guilty of every imaginable offence. He is 
a wizard and a sorcerer who holds communion with the devil. 
At least that’s what every one is saying. He is a poisoner, 
too, and a friend of Michael Scot. He’s been in hiding for the 
last twenty years at the court of the Emperor Frederick. In 
hiding—for he was condemned twenty years ago for the crime 
of heresy. But come out into the square, lad, and I shall tell 
you what I know, and if you listen you shall hear all, for 
everybody is talking.” 

They left the cathedral and found themselves at once in a 
sort of backwater of the stream of people pouring across the 
island on their way from the University to the town. The 
square, almost deserted when Arnoul had passed through it an 
hour before, was alive now with hurrying forms. Arnoul plied 
the man with questions. His brain began to recover from the 
sudden shock caused by the two facts so unexpectedly thrust 
into it. He strove to piece together a coherent story from the 
scraps of information that Roger could give. 

“When was Maitre Barthelemy taken?” he asked. 

“A week agone, at least,” said Roger. 

“* And where?” 

“In his dwelling behind the haunted chateau. ’Tis there 
he sold himself to the devil, they say.” 

‘‘Was any one taken with him?” The question came sharp 
and anxious. 

‘No one that I have heard of”’; replied Roger. ‘“‘ At least 
—that is—there was some mention of a clerk being appre- 
hended; but after the trial he was set at iiberty.” 

“Great saints, how awful! How terrible!” exclaimed the 
lad. And then: ‘‘ What was the accusation? Where was he 
tried? Whosentenced him? Howknow you heis condemned ?” 
The words came with a rush from the quivering lips. 
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“One question at a time, dear master,” protested Roger. 
“God wot, I am aot the official, to know everything. That he 
is condemned is clear; for, if you hasten, you will see him 
burnt. Therefore, he must have been condemned. And for 
what? And by whom? By whom but by the two officials, 
severally and jointly. The proof, they say, was positive, his 
identity, his evil-doing, his witchcraft. He bore marks of the 
trial by fire. His right hand was burnt to a cinder. Maitre 
Jehan, canon of the cathedral, recognized him and swore, with 
others, to his person. He was accused of heresy, of sorcery. 
Some say that he is not human, but a vampire, and will not 
burn.” 

“And Vipont?” asked Arnoul suddenly. 

They were being whirled along in the thick of the crowd 
now, over the Pont au Change and through the Chatelet to- 
wards the Gréve. Had they wished to go back it would have 
been impossible, for a great concourse of townspeople filled the 
Chatelet Square, and surged forward to the entrance of the 
street that led to the Gréve. All the narrow streets were pouring 
forth their streams of people, the two bridges providing scant 
passage for those who were coming from University and city, 
—clerks and students, ecclesiastics and civilians, with women 
everywhere. Paris had not had such an interesting burning to 
look forward to for many a long day. 

““Vipont,” ejaculated Roger, striving to keep his place by 
Arnoul’s side; “you would not know him, he is so changed. 
But you will assuredly see him yourself. He is certain to rest 
awhile here after his long voyage. Saints! what apress! Make 
towards the left, over there, where the Gréve is freer.” 

They stood at the outskirts of the throng in the Place de 
Gréve. A dull sort of humming rose from the crowd. It was 
good-humored and expectant, discussing the taking and trial 
of the sorcerer. In the center of the place, but nearer the 
river than the houses of the town, a low platform or scaffold 
of rough, unhewn wood was raised. It consisted merely of 
lengths of timber lately cut, and stood on low supports driven 
into the ground. In the center one stake protruded from the 
unsightly mass, rising to a height of some five or six feet above 
the platform. A layer of faggots was heaped about its base, 
while a pile of dry wood was stacked upon the ground close 
by. The gray clouds were still racing across the sky. 
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Suddenly a trumpet sounded from the Chatelet, and the peo- 
ple shivered. 

The crowd opened right and left as with a brisk step a de- 
tachment of the king’s guard crossed the square and stationed 
itself around the place of execution. It was followed closely 
by the two officials, one of whom Arnoul had seen in the morn- 
ing, several notaries, and the black-stoled priest. 

In the tense silence that followed the blare of the trumpet 
his low voice could be heard monotoning the psalms of the 
office of the dead. Then, pinioned by soldiers, came the black 
form of the magician, Barthelemy. He walked with a slouch- 
ing gait, his great head sawing up and down, and a frightened 
look in his shifty eyes. His lower lip hung loosely and he 
mumbled incoherently to himself as he walked. 

Whatever official formality was necessary had apparently al- 
ready taken place, for he was led straight to the stake and 
hurriedly chained to it. He had been handed over to the 
king’s justice. 

Every eye was fixed upon him as he stood, or rather, leaned, 
hanging forward over the chain that encircled his waist. His 
head was yet free, and the executioner was fumbling with the 
iron collar that’ was to fix his neck to the stake. The priest 
stood close by him, upon the pile itself, whispering into his 
ear. Suddenly he raised his head and held himself erect, his 
face twisted, his eyes glaring, and poured out a stream of blas- 
phemies so terrible that even the crowd shrank in horror. The 
priest made a gesture of despair, and strove to speak to him. 
The executioner, seizing his opportunity, slipped the chain about 
his throat and, passing it behind the stake, fixed it there. He 
drew the two ends of a thin rawhide cord, that seemed twisted 
in and out of the links at the back together and tied them in 
a loose running knot. Then he made a sign to the priest to 
descend. The soldiers drew up close. The condemned man 
raved and cursed, growing purple in the face with his impo- 
tent fury. The chains prevented him from falling torward, but 
every now and then his head slipped down sideways as far as 
the iron links permitted, and he mowed and gibbered vacantly. 
Then he would pull his head up again with a jerk and, the 
light of madness in his eyes, scream out his blasphemy and 
cursing once more. 
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The executioner crawled beneath the low scaffold, and in a 
moment the curling blue smoke showed that the pile was lighted. 
His assistants heaped the dry wood upon the faggots up to 
the malefactor’s knees. He blasphemed on unheeding. 

A piercing shriek rent the air, and a girl struggled forward 
from the crowd. 

Father!” she cried, “‘ Father!’ And she strove to break 
through the ring of soldiers. 

Barthelemy turned his head and cursed her, as she fell faint- 
ing to the earth. 

A tongue of flame ran up through the crackling faggots and 
licked his feet. A wreath of pungent smoke was driven across 
the packed throng. It wrapped him round like a winding sheet, 
and trailed off, torn by the wind, above his head. The flames 
were rising to his knees. Yet he blasphemed. 

Then the executioner jumped up suddenly behind him upon 
the scaffold. Seizing the ends of the cord that he had been 
so careful to tie, he drew them tight with a quick jerk and 
fixed them to the stake. This was mercy—the mercy of the 
fire. Barthelemy’s eyes started from his head. His blasphemies 
were silenced forever. His lips went black. For an instant 
his hands worked spasmodically and then were still. The lick- 
ing tongue of fire mounted to his breast. Thick curling masses 
of smoke wrapped him round. But he was already dead. The 
fire wreaked its vengeance upon a corpse. The gusts of wind 
wafted the sickening odor of charred flesh towards the crowd. 

Arnoul turned, sickened, from the hideous spectacle. He 
had covered his face with his hands long before, but, wedged 
in by the crowd, had not been able to leave the spot. Now 
he staggered and would have fallen had not Roger supported 
him and half dragged, half pushed him away. How they man- 
aged to win clear of the throng Roger never knew, but by dint 
of dogged pushing and elbowing at last they were free. They 
did not look back to see the people pressing forward to geta 
closer sight of the execution, but they heard the hoarse clamor 
that heralded the end; and, even where they stood, the reek 
of the burning came to them. 

So, having fought their way out, sick and faint, and in utter 
sileace, they regained the deserted University. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


In the afternoon a messenger came to the abbey from the 
Convent of St. Jacques. Brother Thomas of Aquin desired to 
see Maitre Arnoul, if possible, at once. 

Of course it was possible, and he returned with the mes- 
senger, his mind yet reeling with the events of the morning, 
apprehensive of a meeting with Vipont. 

It was as he expected. Both Brother Thomas and Sir Sigar 
awaited him. But there was not, at the first, at any rate, the 
abrupt awkwardness that might have been looked for in the 
meeting of the three men. The personality of the friar, the 
friend and confidant of both the others, robbed the situation. 
of most of its difficulty and embarrassment. He came forward 
with a kindly smile upon his usually impassive face, and grasped 
the young man’s hand in his. 

“So!” he exclaimed, and his voice was richer and more 
magnetic than ever. “So! we are back in Paris once more. 
We have come safely, by God’s grace, through perils of sea 
and land, and have reached home again at last. And how has 
it fared with you, Maitre Arnoul, in the meantime? Nay, tell 
me not, lad; for I already know. I can see that you have 
kept your promises and’’—he nodded his head slowly two or 
three times—“I can see that you have won safe through the 
straits to which you have been put in keeping them.” 

His searching eyes seemed to read the boy’s very soul and 
to discover there the story of his struggles and tempiations. 

‘* See!” Brother Thomas continued. ‘‘We have had a com- 
panion on our voyage—one you know, or knew, in your Devon 
home. Arnoul, are you ready to forgive him as you yourself 
would be forgiven ?”’ 

The young man bent his eyes to the ground and a dull 
flush crept slowly over his face. He thought of his brother 
lying far away in Woodleigh churchyard. He thought of Sibilla 
alone in her cell at Exeter. It was a hard, sharp struggle, 
brought thus face to face with the murderer, and asked to 
forgive him freely, but it was a short one. Still keeping his 
eyes averted, he answered in a scarcely audible voice: “My 
brother, as far as in me lies, I forgive all my enemies as I 
would—” . 
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The friar uttered a sigh of relief. This was the one point 
that he had not quite been able to foresee when he brought 
the two men together and committed the issue to God. Vi- 
pont sprang forward, interrupting him. 

“De Valletort, I have most grievously wronged you. I 
have wronged you above measure and beyond repair. Can you 
—have you forgiven even me?” 

Arnoul faltered. Raising his face for an instant, he caught 
the burning gaze of Sir Sigar fixed upon him, the almost 
troubled eyes of Brother Thomas watching him. He looked 
away again. 

‘“‘As far as I can forgive, I have forgiven,” he said, the 
color ebbing, leaving him deathly pale. 

The knight stretched out his hand, but, catching sight of 
the revulsion stamped upon the lad’s features, dropped it again 
with a sigh. 

Brother Thomas intervened. ‘‘ Arnoul, if you say that you 
forgive, you must forgive freely and wholly.” 

Again the dull flush crept into the lad’s cheek. 

“You must forgive as God forgives—without reserve.” 

His breath seemed to catch in his throat, a sensation of op- 
pression to come about his heart. The brother’s voice, the 
brother’s personality, was making itself felt. 

“You must not grudge charity in your forgiveness, nor 
stifle it with self-love.” 

Something like a tear glistened for a moment on the lad’s 
cheek. Slowly he raised his eyes and held out a trembling 
hand to Vipont. Brother Thomas had conquered the first 
citadel. 

But there was another to storm and subdue, and to this 
Arnoul must lay siege for himself. 

Vipont’s demeanor had changed on the instant. He seemed 
to throw off the weight of years in the relief of the reconcilia- 
tion. What the Papal absolution from censure had not done, 
what the certain fulfilment of his penance could not do for him, 
the touch of de Valletort’s hand had accomplished. He was 
suddenly younger and less bent. The very lines seemed softened 
upon his brow, and around the hollows of his eyes. He almost 
smiled, though he could hardly speak for his emotion. At 
length he regained command over himself and thanked de Val- 
letort brokenly and humbly for his forgiveness. And as he 
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spoke his tones grew vibrant and strong as of yore. He be- 
came the old Sir Sigar at his best, polished and courteous, 
without a trace of the violent intolerance that had been the 
cause of all his misfortunes. 

Before him stood Arnoul, grown, since he had last looked 
upon him, into manhood. What a strong, fine fellow he was, 
to be sure! The knight ran over his points, as one would run 
over the good points of a horse, summing him up—the swell of 
the muscles in the neck that spoke of healthy strength, the 
clear, bronzed complexion, the frank gray eyes, the set and 
poise of the head. The lad was tall—almost as tall as Sigar 
himself—and developed in proportion. 

What a girth of chest he had, this clerk of Paris! And 
the pity of it was that he was a clerk, with an ambition bounded,. 
probably, by a canon’s stall, an aim no higher than a church 
lawyer’s task. 

His heart warmed to this brother of the man whom he had 
slain; and, as he thanked him, he pondered how he could best 
offer him some substantial token of his repentance without of- 
fending the lad’s pride of feeling. 

At last it came, brusquely enough, it seemed to the poor 
knight, who tripped and stumbled in his words as he made it. 
And yet there was a certain delicacy in his offer of one of 
the richest manors of Moreleigh. The proffered gift, with all 
the rents, revenues, and manorial rights it implied, was cer- 
tainly no mean one; and, what is more, the fields and forests 
and moorland tracts that it included had anciently belonged to 
the house of Valletort. Arnoul knew the manor well. Sir 
Guy had pointed it out to him many times as part of the 
ancient heritage that should have been his. 

But he would not hear of accepting it at the hands of 
Vipont. Gently as he might, but firmly, he refused the knight’s 
offer. It was blood-money! How could he take it? 

Sir Sigar hesitated; but he was not silenced. Thinking 
that other fields and forests might prove a greater temptation 
to the clerk, he made offer, one after another, of parcels of 
his vast lordship. But Arnoul steadily refused any gift soever, 
and at last poor Sir Sigar, perplexed and distressed, broke out: 

“Is there nothing I can give to you, de Valletort, to prove 
the sincerity of my sorrow? Have I no possession worthy of 
you that I can offer? Or will you stop short in your forgive- 
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ness, and spoil all by not letting me make such poor repara- 
tion as I can?” 

Thus addressed, Arnoul looked Sir. Sigar full in the face 
and spoke. 

‘*Sir, I have no desire for your pasture lands or forests, 
though I recognize the kindness that prompts your noble offers. 
I could accept no rich gifts, even did I need them, at your 
hand in recompense for my brother. You have nothing with 
which to atone for his death. I have forgiven you, Sir Sigar. 
Thank Brother Thomas there that I have been able to do so. 
But one thing will I ask of you, neither gold, nor lands, nor 
lordship. Sir, I love your daughter, Sibilla. Give her me to 
wife.” 

The Lord of Moreleigh started back, the smile gone from 
his lips. It was his turn to raise the old barrier of his pride 
against the newly-made reconciliation. The fierce opposition 
stilled by Brother Thomas at Anagni, when the possibility 
seemed so far off, surged anew in his heart now that de Valle- 
tort actually sued for Sibilla’s hand. 

“‘It may not be,” he said sharply. ‘‘It cannot be.” 

But Arnoul, once he had burst through the gates of reserve 
went on. 

“Sir, believe me, I love your daughter truly. I know I 
have nothing to offer but an ancient name, but I can carve a 
fortune for her with my own arms. Give me but time and I 
shall prove myself no unworthy suitor. Or, if you cannot be- 
troth her to me, give me at least leave to win her for my- 
self—”’ 

“You are a clerk,” said Vipont bitterly. ‘Take the manor 
I offer you and go your way while I go mine. I cannot give 
my only daughter to you. Youask too much. Anything else 
—to the half of what I possess—but not this.” 

“Sir, I ask nothing but leave to win your daughter’s heart.” 

“You cannot ask it, being what you are.” 

“Yet I ask, and ask again.” 

“You are a clerk and not a knight.” 

‘A clerk, truly, but I can win my spurs.” 

“And how?” 

“I shall become squire to some good knight and do battle 
for my honor that I may prove myself worthy of the Lady 
Sibilla.” 
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“But your vows!” 

De Valletort laughed aloud. “I have taken none. I am 
as free to go from the University as you to leave Paris. Give 
me but one word of hope, and I shall prove it to you.” 

“Lad,” said Vipont, his heart going out to the boy and 
his old traditions of knighthood glowing in his breast, ‘‘I be- 
lieve you. But where will you find a knight to take you as 
his squire ?”’ 

“I know not,” Arnoul replied. ‘“ But surely in this land of 
France there are knights and lords in plenty. I shall find one, 
never fear, if you do but give me hope.” 

“Is it possible?” Vipont muttered to himself. He turned 
to the friar standing silently by. ‘‘ Brother,”’ he said, so low 
that de Valletort could not hear him. ‘‘ Brother, think you, 
might I become his knight? I like this boy. His spirit goes 
straight to my heart. I shall commission an architect to be- 
gin my church, and ere it is finished in the building, he will 
have won his spurs. If he can do this, and prove his valor, 
he shall have my Sibilla. Then will the church be built, the 
penance done, my girl provided for, and I can go at last into 
-a peaceful refuge where I may atone for my crime.” 

The old knight began valiantly enough, but his speech 
ended with a ring of sadness. It seemed impossible to him 
that Brother Thomas would approve his so suddenly matured 
scheme. But the friar was a mystery. For a few moments he 
bent his head in thought. Then he said slowly: “ There is no 
reason why you should not do this thing. The lad will, with- 
out doubt, prove himself worthy. He has no vocation. Let 
him win the maid. But, bethink you, can you take the field? 
Where will you lead him? What cause will you espouse ?” 

“Those are simple questions to answer,” the knight made 
reply. ‘I am not so old but I have strength enough to teach 
him the courtesies of chivalry. He will find his lord and win 
his spurs here in France. He has a stout heart and daring. 
Mark how he spoke! And he will always fight on the side of 
the right. Come, brother, already I love the boy, whose life 
I have so far spoiled. Give me the word and I shall teach 
him how to win Sibilla. Afterwards I shall persevere in my 
intention and seek some cell where I may purge my sin by 
penance, and die at last in peace.” 
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Then he turned to Arnoul again, asking: ‘‘ How old are 
you, de Valletort?”’ 

“Twenty,” answered Arnoul, wondering. 

“You have never been a page?” 

‘No; you know I was brought up at Buckfast with the 
monks.” 

“A pity! A thousand pities! You should have been a 
page when you were eight; at fifteen or sixteen squire to a 
knight. You would have learned all chivalry by this time. 
Still, it might be done,” he muttered to himself. ‘‘ Such things 
have been done before. It shall not fail for lack of trying.” 

“You can ride?” he questioned aloud. 

Arnoul laughed, a frank, ringing laugh. 

“Ride? I should think so. What lad from the moorlands 
of Brent or Holne but can ride?” 

‘*And you are strong. Your clerkly life has not turned 
your muscle into fat. And well-knit, too. Yes, it might be 
done; it might be done. Listen to me, de Valletort. You 
have lost full twelve years of training for the accolade; though, 
even with the monks, you doubtless learnt something. They 
have taught you gentleness and reverence, at least, in the 
cloister, such as befits a good knight no less than a true re- 
ligious. What you have not learned you can learn apace now. 
What say you to becoming my squire for a year? I shall 
teach you all the knightly lore that I know. A murrain upon 
the king that he has stopped the tourneys! But you shall 
ride with me and learn. There are no near wars afoot where 
we could serve; besides this old carcass would be in but sorry 
plight in warfare now. But, war or no war, I shall train you; 
and when the time comes, if you are an apt pupil, I myself 
shall stand sponsor for you at your knightly consecration. 
Then—when you stand a knight proved and dubbed—you have 
my leave to lay siege to my daughter’s heart.” 

‘** Sir,” said Arnoul, thoroughly mystified by the knight’s 
sudden change of front—for his eyes now sparkled with eager- 
ness and excitement, and he seemed as anxious to remove all 
obstacles to the suit by getting the boy knighted as a moment 
before he had violently opposed it—‘ Sir, what you propose 
justifies any fair means of attaining it. I love Sibilla and will 
shrink at nothing to win her. I would be your squire without 
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a second thought—I would bear your arms with joy—but you 
—you are old, too old to take the field again. Your age for- 
bids it. I shall find some good knight, be sure, who will take 
me as his squire and—” 

But Vipont interrupted him. ‘“ There is no necessity to take 
the field, de Valletort,” he said. ‘Indeed you are right. I 
could not, if I would. But I can instruct you in knightly bear- 
ing and in all the practices of chivalry. And thus, tutored by 
me, and sponsored by me, you will come in the ordinary course 
to your consecration. No; it is not necessary to protest. I 
am an old man and a knight whose days of deeds are passed ; 
but who better than her father, failing others of your own 
blood, could fit you for knighthood and my daughter?” 

The words rang like clarions in the young man’s brain. 
Should he accept this offer, at least, with all its attendant train 
of favors, or refuse? He looked towards the friar. Perhaps 
he would help him to decide. But Brother Thomas was dream- 
ing, seemingly, or wrapped in contemplation. His expression 
was placid and spiritual. If he had heard what the knight 
was saying to the young man, he had apparently paid no at- 
tention to it. 

“You mean,” said Arnoul to Sir Sigar, “that you will teach 
me all that befits a knight to know, so that I may come to 
that estate without deeds of prowess?” 

“Yes, that is it”; Vipont made reply. “ But it is an hon- 
orable service. Now that the Crusades hang slack, and joust- 
ing is not as it was, there is scarce another way. Come, de 
Valletort, do you accept my offer?” 

‘Where, then, should we ride?” 

‘‘ Time enough to think of that. Here to begin with. Later, 
perchance, to Burgundy or even back to Devon. It may be 
that I shall have to overlook the building of the church.” And 
the old knight sighed. 

“You promise me that, when once I stand before you as a 
knight, you will listen to my suit?” 

“You make no suit to me, de Valletort, that I should 
hearken.” 

“You will give consent to my making suit to”—the name 
came softly from his lips—‘“ Sibilla ?” 

“You have my consent.” 
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“°Tis well! Sir, I accept your offer. For a year I am your 
man. I will be obedient and attentive to your instruction. 
Brother, Brother Thomas!” he cried. ‘“‘ You who have coun- 
seled me and heartened me, have you heard? I am Sir Sigar’s 
squire! He takes me as his squire to train me for knight- 
hood. Do you approve? Do you bless this resolve? Or am 
I wrong—faithless to Guy ?” 

“Oh Blessed Mary!” groaned Vipont. ‘“ And am I wrong? 
It might have been Nunant. Old Nunant would have taken 
him. Is it wrong for me, an accursed man and his brother’s 
slayer, to stand sponsor for him before the king?” 

The Dominican turned towards the young man, the pupils 
of his eyes contracting as though focussed to an unusual ob- 
ject. 

“‘I approve,” he said briefly. ‘‘ And I bless. You have 
forgiven all, Arnoul?” 

“TI have forgiven all.” 

“And you, Sir Knight, you accept the lad as suitor for 
your daughter’s hand?” 

‘* Provided he be dubbed a knight, I accept him.” 

“’Tis well, indeed,” said the friar, ‘“‘ Remember, Master 
Squire, the meaning of the office that you seek. There are 
true knights and false, just as there are true clerks and fglse, 
good religious and bad. In this world light and shadows inter- 
mingle. As it is the office of the friar to be poor and humble, 
a man given to prayer and penance, austere, zealous, and, 
above all, obedient, so it is that of the true knight to be a 
Christian worthy of the arms he bears. His to be valiant in. 
his service, faithful to his lord, a succorer of the poor and the 
oppressed, defender of the wronged, upholder of virtue, and, 
above all, true to his God, his king, and his own knighthood. 

“And you, Sir Knight,” he added, turning to Vipont, ‘‘me- 
thinks you have a call to other and to higher service. This 
work is permitted you for a season. Look to it that you do 
not lose, but rather gain, in teaching this young man his knightly 
craft. Close not the ears of your heart to the voice that speaks 
to you. Let not the din and clamor of the world drown its 
whisper. Be faithful—faithful both. And may God have you 
in His keeping!” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


The new squire had much to Jearn. All that he would have 
come to know as a page, waiting upon his lord and lady in 
their baronial hall—gentleness, faithfulness, obedience—Vipont 
drilled into him from morning until night. The Lord of More- 
leigh was never tired of recounting tales of his own boyhood ; 
and his early Cistercian training had already formed Arnoul on 
lines that made it easy to practise all that Sir Sigar taught him. 
All—save for one thing; and that his love for Sibilla supplied. 

The older man was evidently living in the past, and took 
an almost childish pleasure in teaching the novice whom he had 
adopted. But he never alluded, not by so much as a single 
word, to his daughter. He spoke of the high ideal, the chival- 
rous devotion, that a true knight ought to have for his lady. 
But his speech was of a lady that was not of flesh and blood. 
And the young man, sharp-witted and quick to understand, 
throned his heart’s image in the niche that Vipont decked with 
high and noble sentiments, and silenced the word that was ever 
on his tongue. 

He was taught to tilt with a blunted lance at a target, a 
shield swinging from a fixed post—first on foot, as he ran past 
it, then mounted upon the charger that had been provided for 
him. It was dull work, especially at first; but the interest 
grew as he learned to rush full gallop at the swaying blazon 
and, with one straight thrust breaking its leathern supports, bear 
it away from the post and hurl it to the ground. 

Proficient in lance play, he was initiated into the mysteries 
of the sword. Sir Sigar, feeling himself too old to teach him, 
engaged a master skilled in the use of long glaive and stab- 
bing sword. But he was ever present at the young man’s les- 
sons, applauding and shouting out encouragement as he thrust 
and parried and hewed at the opposing blade of his master. 
Lance and cross hilt and pointed sword and faussar—one by one 
he mastered them all. His quick eye and youthful strength helped 
him, and before long he knew as much as his tutor could teach. 

Clad in a suit of closely woven hemp, to which steel rings 
were sewed in overlapping rows, so that the surface turned the 
sharpest sword, protected at elbow and knee and shoulder with 
polayns, vambraces, and shoulder- plates, and wearing a low steel 
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helmet over the conical mailed hood that protected forehead 
and chin, he parried the thrusts and blows that the quick sword 
of Master Alain rained upon him. A great pad of quilted cot- 
ton protected the lower part of his hauberk; and, even in the 
practice, he wore the steel alcato beneath the helmet. Alto- 
gether he was weighted with the unaccustomed burden of full 
armor. But, little by little, he became used to the heavy mail, 
and more and more dexterous in his fence. The stiffness of 
the hauberk and the vambraces impeded him somewhat, until 
he learned to strike wide from the shoulder, guarding his body 
the while with the circular buckler that hung on his left arm. 

In the horse exercise he was more at home from the first. 
One had but to sit straight and hold the lance well aimed, and 
ride hard; and Arnoul, mailed coat and chausses and all, sat 
his beast as though he were one piece with it. Old Vipont 
shouted approval: and Roger, who was nearly always present 
at these warlike exercises, grinned and chuckled as, with a sound 
of tearing leather, the wooden shields came tumbling to the 
ground, and de Valletort reined his horse upon its haunches 
not a spear’s length from the post. He made a fine picture, 
too, sitting on his sleek and glossy mount, whose silken hous- 
ings were dispensed with in lance practice. Lithe and grace- 
ful, notwithstanding the thickness of the mail, every steel ring 
on hauberk and hood and chausses glittering like silver in the 
sun, the long, straight shaft of the blunted lance poised easily 
with its pennon fluttering, and beneath the helmet and above 
the collarium, where the square opening of the hood was, ruddy 
cheeks and bright eyes looking out—he made a fine picture, 
indeed, for Sir Sigar and Roger and Master Alain to look on. 

And thus they waited in Paris through the winter, until the 
soft, green buds of springtide began to break on tree and hedge- 
row, Vipont giving advice and applause, and Master Alain the 
practice, while honest Roger looked on and chuckled as he saw 
his own Master Arnoul develop into so great and so doughty 
a warrior. 

And when the spring had fairly come, and the birds began 
to build their nests in the leafy branches, Sir Sigar bade his 
squire and Roger prepare to ride abroad. They were to take 
road to the sea, and cross over into England once more; for 
the knight was anxious about the building of his church, and 
wished to see its walls rising with his own eyes. 
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There were three thoughts now that occupied him—Sibilla, 
the fulfilment of his penance, and Arnoul. He was quite ready 
to betroth the two when Moreleigh Church was built, and be- 
tore he found his rest in the abbey cloister. But first de Val- 
letort must be dubbed knight, and that, he thought, would be 
as easy of accomplishment in England as in France. Baldwin 
de Redvers would surely give him the accolade, or even Henry 
himself, if he could be got at. 

Before they left Paris and France, to ride through Normandy 
to the sea, they were to have audience with that greatest of 
all monarchs, King Louis IX. 

Arnoul had seen Brother Thomas from time to time during 
the winter. Twice he had spoken with him. He was to meet 
him for the last time in the king’s palace. It was only a few 
days before their departure that he and Vipont rode from their 
hostelry near the temple to the city. Leaving their steeds with 
the pages in the great courtyard, they were admitted to the 
throne chamber of the king. He was seated, not upon the throne 
under its dais, but upon a low settle or couch covered with 
cushions and brocades. His dress was of the finest and richest 
materials, but plain in the extreme and unrelieved by any or- 
nament. A short cloak of black figured silk hung back from 
his shoulders, while his sleeveless vest and undervest of dark 
gtayish-brown were guiltless of either gold or jewels. His long, 
flowing hair fell to the shoulders from under a little cap. 

The king was not alone. The major-domo of the palace, a 
group of lords and king’s knights, a pair of court chaplains, 
were in the room, and seated near the king himself was the 
prior of St. Jacques with another friar, whose head was bent 
so low that his face was invisible. 

Louis received them kindly and spoke to them of England 
and the king. 

““Not so long,” he said,” since our brother of England was 
with us, and his queen, our sister. You have not forgotten, I 
warrant me!”—this with a side look at Arnoul. 

“Our good students of Paris,” he continued, ‘‘had a gay 
time while that same brother of England lodged at the temple.”’ 

Arnoul colored under the king’s gaze. How did Louis know 
that he had been a student, he wondered. The king meanwhile 
toyed with a little metal cross that he held in his hand. 

“And now he is back in his kingdom. He is a good king 
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—a good king,” he murmured. “ But his barons— Who knows? 
Who knows?” 

Suddenly the friar raised his head and brought his closed 
hand down with a bang on the low table before him. Arnoul 
recognized the face. It was that of Brother Thomas. King 
Louis started slightly, and the prior looked dismayed. 

“TIT have it! I have it! came the rich, full tones of the 
brother’s voice, half dreamily, half triumphantly. ‘‘ This argu- 
ment is conclusive against the Manicheans!” 

The prior pulled at his habit. ‘‘My Brother Thomas! 
Brother Thomas! Remember where you are!” he whispered. 
‘The king—! The palace! 

But Louis only smiled as the friar, recalled to himself by 
the voice of his superior, began an apology for his distraction, 
and the king, calling one of the chaplains to his side, bade him 
then and there commit the argument to writing, lest it should 
be lost. 

“The words of our Brother Thomas,” he said, ‘are words 
of gold—too precious to lose, too weighty to carry in the 
memory. Write them down, write them fair and clear, Maitre 
Robert, as though you copied a page of Holy Writ itself.” 

And while the scribe made ready his materials and took 
down the words of the argument from the lips of Brother 
Thomas, the king turned again to Arnoul. “So! You are the 
young squire who aspires for the honor of knighthood! ’Tis 
a noble calling and one of which princes and even kings are 
proud. To fight for justice’s sake, to deliver the blessed sepul- 
chre from painim hands— You have thought of this?” 

““Yes, sire”; de Valletort answered modestly. ‘‘But there 
is no fighting in the Holy Land.” 

“True! true!’ King Louis sighed. ‘‘The Lord of Hosts 
has not blessed our arms. We bore too many sins with us to 
the conquest of the infidel. But we shall make the attempt, 
please God, again, when our forced truce is over.” Then he 
added abruptly: “You are a strong fellow, Master Squire. 
You will make a strong knight. See that you be a worthy 
one. Do you seek knighthood of us?” 

But Vipont interposed. ‘No, sire; he has been squire but 
a few months, and there is more for him to learn ere he can 
lay claim to his knightly spurs. We ride for England in a day 
or so. Perchance King Henry may raise him to knight’s estate.” 
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By this time the king’s amanuensis had taken down the 
reasoning of the friar, and Louis turned towards him. 

‘“Well, my Brother Thomas, what think you of our young 
squire—your young squire, perhaps I ought to say? Here is 
a sturdy recruit lost to the Friars Preachers! Bethink you, is 
it better to be a friar or a knight?” 

“It is as God wills, sire. There are some He wishes to be 
knights of the Lady Poverty, others knights of the sword; for 
there are many gifts. This youth has no vocation to a friar’s 
life; but, if God so wills, he will make a good knight. What- 
e’er or where’er he be, he can serve God truly.” 

“T am a knight,” the king exclaimed, “and I am a friar! 
A knight to fight the battles of the Cross, but a friar in my 
love for the two orders! Could I tear myself in twain, and 
give one-half to my brothers the Preachers, the other to my 
brothers the Minors, I would be content.” 

Brother Thomas smiled. ‘Sire, you are a knight indeed, 
and you are a friar indeed, if love for Christ can make you 
both. And you are a king as well. But knight or friar or 
king, ’tis all one, so long as you serve God and fear Him.” 

King Louis rose from the settle and pushed his long hair 
back from his brow. “You say truly, my brother. It is the 
spirit that quickeneth; and, by the spirit, verily I am both 
knight and friar. Your blessing, my brothers!” And the king 
inclined his head as Brother Thomas knelt humbly beside him, 
giving place to the prior, his superior, who traced the sign 
of the cross above them both. It was the sign that their au- 
dience was over. Together knight and squire left the chamber 
with the two Dominicans. 

But before they mounted and rode away, Arnoul had a 
word with the brother alone. 

“You have heard,” he asked, ‘that we depart shortly for 
England?” 

“TI heard it; and may peace ride with you!” 

“It may be, brother, that I never return to France.” 

“That is as God wills.” 

“And never see you again.” 

“On earth—possibly. God grant that we may meet in 
heaven !” 

“I can never thank you enough, brother, for all that you 
have done for me.” 
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“No thanks, my son, are due to the servant. Thank the 
Master for His loving kindness. You do not praise the chisel 
that cuts the stone, but the hand that points it.” 

“Still I would thank you for your goodness. I have never 
thanked you,—and you have done so much for me. But tor you, 
brother, and your helping hand where should I be now?” 

“Thank me then, my child, by loving God. Be a good 
Christian in a world of evil, a true knight where there are 
many false.” 

“‘That, with God’s help, will I. But, my brother, before 
I go— The king asked you for your blessing, but the prior 
blessed. You will not refuse to bless me and my newlife? A 
blessing that will go with me in all my undertakings. A bless- 
ing that will strengthen me in every trial—the blessing of the 
hand that raised me when I was in the mire—” 

De Valletort fell upon his knees and caught the friar’s hand 
in his, raising it reverently to his lips. Vipont’s voice called 
to him from the courtyard. Brother Thomas drew his hand 
away and laid it gently upon the lad’s head. With eyes up- 
raised to heaven he called down the blessings of the Almighty 
upon the young squire’s every undertaking. The accents of 
his musical voice struck on the lad’s ears and the words sank 
deep into his heart: ‘‘ Benedicat te omnipotens Deus, Pater, et 
Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus.” 

De Valletort rose to his feet. Vipont was calling him again. 
With a hasty gesture of farewell, his eyes met those of Brother 
Thomas and read nought but peace in their depths. He hur- 
ried out across the courtyard to the knight. 

The Dominican rejoined the prior who was walking slowly 
on; and, as Arnoul sprang into the saddle, he looked back to 
see the two religious. The younger friar’s gaze was bent up- 
on the earth, and with his hand he was telling the beads of 
the rosary that hung at his side. 

That was the last Arnoul saw of Brother Thomas of Aquin, 
as he rode northward with the Lord of Moreleigh towards the 
fortress of the Templars. 

Two days later he left Paris. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 














THE MORAL IDEAS OF IBSEN. 


BY CHARLES BAUSSAN. 


HE fame of Ibsen has not grown. Contrary to 
what happened in the case of great dramatists 
like Corneille, Shakespeare, or Schiller, whose 
renown was consecrated by death, it seems that 
a part of the Norwegian’s celebrity was interred 





with his bones. 

Perhaps the revolutionary acclamation, which exalted him 
to the skies, had no longer the same motives to sing after his 
death. Henrik Ibsen was a marvelous destroyer; but he was 
a worker who wrought for his own hand; and his contempt 
of democracy, a contempt which he did not dissemble, did not 
serve to win for this aristocratic anarchist the sympathy of his 
occasional allies. 

We must be just towards all, towards even our adversaries: 
if Ibsen’s admirers have been somewhat precipitate in awarding 
him the title of genius, it would, on the other hand, be unjust 
to deny his genuine talent and the profound and persistent in- 
terest of his work. 

Certainly the characters of his theater are not beings of 
flesh and blood, they are rather moral ideas who walk about, 
talk, discuss; who even push the language of their theories 
beyond the limits of plausibility and the boundaries of human 
nature. But the dramas which unfold amid the realistic sur- 
roundings of these middle-class or peasant homes, are the daily 
social problems of modern life. 

We feel a natural attraction towards this more or less ex- 
act reproduction of the combats that take place in our own 
souls; the royal tragedies of the antique theater would move 
us less, because in them we recognize ourselves less easily. 
And, withal, these immortal tragedies are not so aloof from us 
as we commonly think; they are not—who would believe it? 
—so far removed from Ibsen’s theater. 

Just as in the classic drama two personages dominate the 


entire scene, man and destiny, so, under all the various masks 
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which are assigned to them, only two personages, likewise, ap- 
pear in all Ibsen’s plays, the individual and society. For Ibsen, 
the individual is truth, liberty, progress towards the ideal; 
society is lying, slavery, the full bloom of all the vices, and a 
fall into all the depths. It is the struggle between these two 
forces, between these two principles, which is the warp and 
woof of Ibsen’s work, as it is, also, the entire base of his mor- 
ality. He himself has declared: 


_ Itis because I was very strongly impressed by the contra- 
diction which we have introduced between human nature and 
societies founded by men, that I have written what I have 
written. It was my vocation. 


The moral system of Ibsen is an absolute autonomy, with 
no exterior restraint. If we believe him, every principle of 
authority is criminal, because it strikes at individual liberty. 
As he admits no truth except that which one can demonstrate 
for oneself, so, likewise, duty is what appears such to each 
one, and this duty is strictly limited to the individual. 

Duty, then, is to follow one’s nature, one’s vocation, to 
cultivate self-hood. And this we must will strenuously in spite 
of everything, or, rather, to the exclusion of every other pre- 
occupation; nothing exists except duty to self. Beyond this 
everything that passes by the name of duty, duties to others, 
duties to one’s family, is but convention and falsehood. 

Within us daily arises the conflict between our duties towards 
ourselves and those others which society presents as such, but 
which, in truth, are only counterfeits. We must choose, and 
we ought to choose the real, the only duties, those towards 
ourselves. 

The theories of Ibsen might apply to a man living alone on 
a desert island, on which he had fallen from the moon. He 
might then be at liberty to cultivate his “self.” Yet, even 
then, he would owe duties to God. 

At any rate, man is in society. He has a father, a mother, 
neighbors, fellow-countrymen. He receives something from 
them; he owes them something also; here, then, we are face 
to face with duties towards others. Besides, if he has individ- 
ual rights, individual duties, his neighbors are in a similar posi- 
tion towards him. He cultivates his “self”; they cultivate 
theirs; will he cultivate his ‘self’ in his neighbor’s field? 
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Certainly not; yet every day these two beings come face to 
face, and cross each other. They must not, however, obstruct 
each other. Here, again, we are in presence of duties towards 
others. 

The truth is that our duties towards ourselves cannot be, in 
life, isolated from our duties towards others; both kinds touch, 
interlace, and both come in contact with our duties towards 
God. All three kinds constitute a unity, just as the human per- 
son isaunity. The distinction between the duties we owe to 
others and those we owe to ourselves is legitimate, logical, and 
philosophical; but to consider only the latter in the practice of 
life is an absurdity. On this absurdity, precisely, Ibsen founds 
his entire moral thesis. 

This individualism—which has its philosophic roots deep in 
the theories of Kant and Kjerkegaard—is the moral truth which 
Ibsen opposes perpetually to all the falsehoods of society, the 
family, the state, and religion. The family is the social group 
which may least reasonably be assailed as a mere convention; 
in family life, naturally, arise the greatest number of problems. 
Have we here the reason why Ibsen’s most frequent assaults 
‘are directed against the family ? 

In his eyes, the family is a slavery, regulated by conven- 
tions, by the parents, and by Jaw, while love, no longer enjoy- 
ing liberty, ceases to exist. Love can exist only between two 
beings who, possessing like individualities, are able to aid each 
other to attain the same individualist end. 

Husband or wife, children, are but so many obstacles be- 
tween the individual and his vocation; hence he has the right 
to quit them in order to follow his own road. Thus does Ib- 
sen preach, unceasingly, the emancipation of woman, whom he 
considers a victim of marriage. This emancipation he holds to 
be an essential condition to the regeneration of humanity. 

In ‘“‘A Doll’s House,” Nora, feeling herself enlightened on 
the purpose of life, prepares, after eight years of happy mar- 
riage, to leave her husband and her three children in order to 
pursue her education alone. The following dialogue takes place: 


Helmer: So, you are going to betray your most sacred du- 
ties? 

Nora ; What do you mean by my most sacred duties? 

Helmer: Is it necessary to tell you? Are they not your 
duties to your husband and your children? 
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Nora: I have other duties quite as sacred. 

Helmer : You have not; what are they? 

Nora ; My duties towards myself. 

Helmer: Betore all else, you are a wife and mother. 

Nora: I no longer believe that. I believe that, before 
all else, I am a human being. 


Filial love, if we are to believe Ibsen, is no less a mistake 
than conjugal or maternal love. Hear Oswald speak to his 
mother in the “ Ghosts”: 


Oswald: My tather! my father! I never knew him. I re- 
member nothing about him, except that one day he made me 
vomit. 

Madame Alving : Horrible! To think of it! Does nota 
child owe his father love in spite of everything ? 

Oswald : Even if this father has no title to his child’s love ? 
Even if the child has not known his father? And you, who 
are so enlightened on every other point, do you still really en- 
tertain this ancient prejudice? 

Madame Alving : It is nothing more, then, than an ancient 
prejudice? 

Oswald: No more, be assured. It is one of these current 
ideas which the world accepts without challenge. 

Madame Alving (startled): Ghosts! 

Oswald: Yes; you may call them so. 


The typical hero of Ibsen, then, has no moral ties to any- 
body; he has neither relatives nor friends. Ibsen wrote once to 
Brandes: 


Friends are acostly luxury. When you devote all your 
capital to your vocation, there is none left wherewith to 
treat yourself to friends. 


His hero, like himself, economizes every sentiment. He 
walks solitary through life, from a sense of duty, towards the 
goal which he himself has created and imposed on himself. 
Without a companion, he is equally without a guide. No one 
has indicated to him the goal, and no one shows the way. 
His vocation has nothing in common with the vocation of the 
Christian. The voice which calls him, to which he hearkens, 
is not the voice of God, but his own; it is the uncontrolled 
suggestion of his own individual conscience. The truth, though 
he, perhaps, never suspects it, is that the natural bent and 
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modernism of the Norwegian dramatist revert to the easy the- 
ories of the antique ‘‘ Seguere Naturam.”’ His system is organ- 
ized moral anarchy. 

Peer Gynt and Brand follow their respective paths; the one 
passing from debauch to debauch, the other losing himself in 
the clouds. 

Ibsen constructs an apologia of the will, of individual effort. 
“One must will; will the impossible; will unto death.” But 
the will needs direction; and Ibsen offers no direction. We 
must will—yes; but will what we ought to will, not will what 
we wish. Hedda Gabler wills, to be sure; but can we admire 
her as she points her pistol at Loevborg, in order that he may 
die “ beautifully’; or when, enciente, she takes her own life 
with a jest upon her lips—a fearful symbol, in her revolt and 
perversity, of the end of the family and the end of the race? 

Like the family, the state, in Ibsen’s eyes, is the enemy of 
the individual, his liberty, and his efforts. Ibsen even believes 
that the enslavement of the individual grows with civilization, 
notwithstanding the pretended liberal forms of modern govern- 
ments, and the falsehoods of democratic institutions. 

For this reason, in his plays, personages in power, sur- 
rounded by the consideration of their fellow-citizens, even those 
who live according to the ordinary standards, have always some 
hidden blemish, some criminal or shameful past, in contrast 
with their fictitious respectability. On the contrary, those who 
refuse to bow before social conventions are characters of un- 
alloyed honor, heroism, and charity. This easy method, which 
recalls the theories of J. J. Rousseau, is manifest in ‘‘ The Pil- 
lars of Society.” 

The consul, Bervick, the foremost citizen of the town, has 
built up all his fortune on deceit, having thrown upon another 
the responsibility of faults of which he himself had been guilty; 
he does not hesitate, in order to secure some petty gain, to 
send hundreds of men to death in an unseaworthy ship. The 
virtuous characters are Tcennesen, the man who was thought 
to be the culprit, who expatriated himself, and Lona Hessel, 
who sings in dance-halls, and has written a book of scandals. 

These last-mentioned characters, the rebels, are right, in 
Ibsen’s plays, while the folk who stand for order are wrong. 
The latter, the rulers, the pastors, are always depicted as vul- 
gar hypocrites, cloaking their infamous acts and purposes with 
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fine maxims; or, as ridiculous ninnies whom circumstance holds 
up to ridicule every day. 


Bervick : Examine the inner life of the most esteemed men ; 
you will discover in every one of them some dark spot which 
must be concealed. 

Lona Hessel; And these are the pillars of society. 

Bervick : There are none better. 

Lona Hessel: Then what matters it whether such a society 
be kept standing or not. 


Death, Ibsen predicts, awaits the social structure and every- 
thing else that exists to-day. He writes to Brandes: 


Greater things than the state will fall. All forms of reli- 
gion will fall; neither moral ideas nor ideals of art are eter- 
nal. How many principles must we hold as definitive? 
Who can guarantee to us that, in the planet Jupiter, 2 and 2 
do not make 5? 


And to introduce that blessed society where 2 and 2 will 
make 5, a society which will stand without aid, without the 
shadow of any authority, and with liberty and truth as its only 
pillars, Ibsen declares war against the society to which we be- 
long. He wrote to a revolutionary orator: 


You say that I have become a conservative. I am what I 
was all my life. I decline to play if the purpose is merely to 
displace the pawns. Overturn the board, and I am your 
man. 


This new society which Ibsen would form in so aggressive 
a fashion is hard to define. Ibsen despises the crowd. He says 
in-one of his poems: 


The noise of the crowd frightens me. I do not wish to 
have my coat bespattered by the mud of the streets; I desire 
to await the future in stainless festive garments. 


He is hostile to universal suffrage; he will not admit that 
all citizens are equal, since they differ enormously in intelligence 
and moral worth. He is equally hostile to parliamentary as- 
semblies, because each individual feels his share of responsibil- 
ity less keenly in the anonymity of collective responsibilities, 
and individual energy is annihilated by each one shifting on 
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the other the duty of action. Ibsen’s scheme is a revolution- 
ary aristocracy. In the society that he dreams of power would 
be exercised by a minority of energetic, resolute men who would 
rule the masses and control instinct by intelligence and will. 

We have heard Ibsen prophesy the fall of every form of 
religion. According to him, the Church, like the State, is a 
tyranny; it imposes a discipline, it enslaves the intellect, it 
suppresses individual activity. The religion of Ibsen is one 
which the individual creates for himself. In “‘ A Doll’s House,” 
this conversation takes place between Helmer and Nora: 


Helmer: Have you not an infallible guide in moral ques- 
tions? Have you not religion? 

Nora: Alas! Ido not quite know what religion is. 

Helmer: You do not know what it is? 

Nora: On that subject I know what Pastor Hansen told 
me when preparing me for confirmation. Religion is this, 
and religion is that. WhenI am alone and emancipated I 
shall look into this question along with the others. I shall 
see if the pastor spoke the truth ; or, at least, if what he told 
me is true with regard to me. 


Religion, with Ibsen, then, is a relative, subjective truth, 
an individualist religion, without any universal element; and it 
is equally lacking in immutability, for it is constantly in course 
of transformation. The Christian religion, he holds, is but one 
phase of this transformation; just as the Christian doctrine of 
sacrifice succeeded to the pagan doctrine of enjoyment, a third 
phase will follow which will reconcile the two former religions. 
It is the new wine sung of by the mystic Maximos in “ Em- 
peror and Galilean.” Alas! The new wine which Ibsen and 
his friends pour out for the world is neither new nor pure. It 
intoxicates; but it does not quench thirst. Ibsen says else- 
where: 

You know only two paths, the one which leads to the 
schoo], and the other to the church; but the third, which 
stretches towards Eleusis and beyond, is there, and you do 
not see it. 


This road towards the clouds is taken by the priest of Ib- 
sen’s religion, Brand, who sets himself against all the other 
priests, while they accuse him of erecting a barrier between 
doctrine and life, between faith and practice, and cry out to 
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him: ‘Your church is too small.” His pitiless logic knows 
nothing of compromise. He makes not the slightest allowance 
for human weakness; and concedes nothing to the legitimate 
demands of the heart. 

The wife of Brand, Agnes, has lost her only child. One 
day, as she looks over the clothes that remain to her as pre- 
cious relics of her dead darling, a gypsy woman, carrying an 
almost naked child, asks for the good warm garments. Agnes 
hesitates; must she sacrifice the only treasures of her heart; 
which recall her child so that he plays and smiles to her once 
more? 


Brand: One must not become attached to idols. Give this 
woman everything. (Agnes obeys.) 

Have you given cheerfully ? (he asks her, after the gypsy 
has gone.) 

No. 

Then your sacrifice was in vain. 

(He is aboutjto go; Agnes recalls him): Brand ! 

Well? 

I have lied. Listen; the wound is a deep one. I have 
been weak. You thought that I had given everything; but 
I retained something: this little cap which he wore at the 
last moment, which was wet with his tears, and soaked with 
his death-sweat. Oh! Iam sure you would not grudge me 
that. 

Go where idols reign! (He is about to leave.) 

Wait a moment. 

What do you wish? 

You know well. (She reaches him the cap.) 

(Brand approaches, and, before accepting it, asks) : Will- 
ingly and without regret ? 

With a joyful heart. 

Good! Give it also for the poor child. 


No wonder that in ascending towards the inaccessible sum- 
mits, where he is to find his church, greater than all other 
churches, Brand loses his way in the clouds and is precipi- 
tated into empty space by one of those avalanches which be- 
set the proud! 

The poison of Ibsen’s theories sometimes contained a bitter 
drop: it has not done as much evil as one might believe. 
The masses have refused to drink it. This moral anarchism 
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which trampled on all the most natural sentiments was repug- 
nant to good sense. The characters lacked vitality. One felt 
that they were not real, or else belonged to a special human- 
ity, so pronouncedly special that a physician has been able to 
classify them all scientifically in the various categories of the 
degenerate. Who could believe that any reasonable woman 
could act as Nora, who, after eight years of married life, takes 
her departure, while her children are asleep nearby, for no other 
purpose than to develop her “self’’? Mothers are not made 
like this, and they never will be. 

Outside a little coterie, Ibsen attracted no followers. He 
felt this himself, and drew the conclusion that his doctrines 
were too high for the crowd. Society seemed incurable to him. 
The old house, “ Romersholm’”’ could no longer be restored. 
Towards the end of his life, even he himself had doubts about 
his own doctrines; and essayed to demonstrate the beneficent 
necessity for illusion, that wt/d duck which lives enclosed in 
our little human world? Has he not painted his own portrait 
in Solness the Builder feverishly asking himself whether it is 
better to listen to the suggestions of youth, or to the teachings 
of tradition; whether there does not exist an abler architect 
than he: the mother, “Who did not, like him, build houses 
and towers, but souls of children, strong, noble, beautiful, which 
may grow into souls of upright, high-minded men” ? 

Society is represented by Oswald in the ‘‘ Ghosts”—a so- 
ciety diseased through the fault of its fathers. Madame Al- 
ving, the mother, is modern science, rationalistic philosophy. 
The world is athirst for light. ‘ Mother,” cries Oswald, ‘‘ give 
me the sun.” The sun! Atheistic science, like Madame Al- 
ving, has nothing to give but poison. 

The sun is still where God has placed it—in the heavens. 
Light comes not from the north, nor from the south, nor from 
ourselves. It comes from on high; it comes from God, ‘‘ The 
Word is the true light which enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into this world.” He is there; the Sun of justice and 
of truth. There is no other; and the faint glimmerings, which 
some would tell us are the rays of a new sun, are but the last 
flickerings of a dying conflagration. 











THE WHIPPOORWILL SANG AMONG THE 
ABENAKI. 


BY W. C. GAYNOR. 


MPGAIN we sat by the camp-fire, Peol and I, and 
mi ©6looked out upon the placid waters of Baskahegan. 
Beyond us, limitless in the distance like the 
ocean, they shimmered in the moonlight. Far 
away, indeed, the black and purple shores rounded 
till they met, but the hazy murk of night was on them, and 
the lake was still endless. 

That day I had picked up a specimen of the ancient hand- 
icraft of the Etchemins, and Peol was now examining it. Here, 
then, was a text eloquent with the possibilities of story and 
tradition. The great rampike at whose foot Nantloola, of vir- 
gin memory, had met her death still nodded in the moonlight; 
across the waters Abedegasset, with its mournful associations, 
was now a blaze of purple and silver from peak to curving 
base. Malpooga of the Strong Shoulders, himself, was buried 
there, and somehow my unspoken wish that night was to hear 
more of him. That he had taken part in the great battle be- 
tween the Indians of the north and the Abenaki of Chenas- 
cot and Cape Cod, I knew; but I felt there was more to be 
told of this really great chief than was contained in the ob- 
scure allusion of the ancient chronicler. By the same fire with 
me now sat his lineal descendant, tribal depositary of tribal 
history, himself energized by the very memories he was cho- 
sen to perpetuate. Why should I not have the story? 

Happily Peol met my unspoken wish half way. The stone 
age of his tribe was the beginning of history to him, and here 
was a message from that era. I give his story in my own 
words, with but a touch here and there of his quaint symbol- 
ism. Whither his tale would lead, he gave me no hint at the 
outset; and if I have given it a title it is not because romance 
offset sober history to him. His mind dwelt upon the fight; 
mine detected the glimmer of human affections in the din and 
turmoil of battle. 

“Not long after the French had spent the winter on one 
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of our islands,” he began, “my family, with a part of the 
tribe, was on the St. Croix itself, not so very far from here 
as the crow flies. The spring had come, and they were loth 
to move, because the salmon and sea-trout were plentiful, and 
hunting had been good.” Peol was ever a little tedious at the 
outset of a story. He liked to give reasons for things. 

“‘ One day the word came that Micmac war-canoes were on 
the river, not coming up but, to the general surprise, coming 
down. The Micmacs were ever friends of ours, and allies in 
time of war, but we usually met them in council on one of the 
islands beyond the mouth of the St. Croix. They were the 
sworn foes of the Abenaki of the Pentegoet, or Penobscot, and 
helped us when a fight was on with those tribes. Closer neigh- 
bors they had in our blood-kin, the Melicites of the Ouigoodi; 
but because we were further away, and were not afraid to 
spear porpoises in the open sea, this great salt-water tribe 
thought more of us and called us twin brothers. Moreover, we 
lay between them and their enemies at Chenacost, or Saco, like 
the fence around a bear trap. The Abenaki disliked the open 
sea, and could not reach their Micmac enemies except through 
our territory. So we were bound by treaty with these men from 
the salt water, and we now welcomed their messengers.” Peol 
had a way of identifying himself with his tribe at all periods. 

“The war-canoes contained a Micmac chief, Penoniac, his 
family, and some tribesmen. Penoniac was a favorite of the 
ancient sagamore of the Micmacs, Membertou; and that old 
warrior had sent him up the Ouigoodi, or St. John, to sound 
the Melicites and discover how many men they would be will- 
ing to contribute for a sudden descent on the common enemy 
of the south. Penoniac had followed the great trail across the 
country from the Ouigoodi, and it had brought him to us. 
When he had consulted with our chiefs, he was to continue 
his journey into the Abenaki country to spy upon them, and 
then return. To disarm suspicion he took his family with him, 
at least one wife and daughter. The Micmacs of those days 
were Mormons, you know”; Peol interjected with a laugh, 
“one old chief, Cacagous, had eight wives. 

“Then followed a great ¢abagie or feast for the visitors, at 
which all our chiefs assembled, and already the war-song was 
sounding, for the Etchemin of the St. Croix were always ready 
for a fight with the Abenaki, and our young men welcomed 
the idea of a great battle. 
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“From the first, Guescha of the Panther Hunt, as they now 
called her, took to the young Micmac maiden who accompanied 
her father. Perhaps it was because they were both proud and 
of quick temper that Guescha liked the stranger. Madewes— 
Porcupine—her friends called her, and Malpooga liked the 
name. The visitors were lodged in the guest-house, and Mal- 
pooga hunted and fished for their entertainment, while Guescha 
companioned Madewes. 

“In the sports that followed Malpooga distinguished him- 
self and so did Guescha in the dance and in the canoe; but 
the feat which Madewes performed has lived ever after in our 
history. For Etchemin girl or woman, skilled as she was in 
handling our light canoe, never attempted before or dared do 
after what that Souriquois girl did in pure bravado, and be- 
cause the honor of her tribe was at stake. 

“Some distance below this winter encampment of our people 
the river fell to lower levels, and in its fall, as it tumbled over 
rocks and hidden ledges, it made a chain of rapids with here 
and there a heavy fall. The same falls are there yet, but my 
old folk say that the river is not so angry now, does not toss 
and moan, as it did when Madewes went through alone in her 
canoe. Many an Indian was drowned in those rapids since first 
my people came to the river; so that mothers and old women 
used to frighten the young people with the story of the awful 
demon of the falls. Not until a young man was fit to go on 
the warpath was he allowed to take a canoe through that angry 
water; and if he failed or refused the test, he was not worthy 
to be a warrior. As for the women, they were never allowed 
to pass through even under guidance, much less attempt to go 
down alone. 

“‘Now that war was coming it was decided to give our 
young men the test of running the rapids as a feature of the 

-sports in honor of our visitors. One by one they loitered in 
their canoes awaiting the young women’s race, while the banks 
‘were lined with spectators; and in the distance, scattered along 
the river where danger lurked the worst among the rapids, men 
were posted to rescue those who might meet with accident. 
Penoniac and the great chiefs of our tribe watched the trial 
from an eminence near the falls. 

“The maidens’ race in canoes was straightaway without a 
turn, and was to end at a point where the current had not yet 
felt the draw of the falls. Down the young women came, with 
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Madewes and Guescha in the lead, while behind them in a 
string floated the canoes of the young men. Gradually the 
leaders drew away from the others, while the old men on the 
banks could not tell which would win. Guescha was the older 
of the two and looked the stronger, but Madewes had a quicker 
knack with the paddle. Now they have reached the finish but 
still the two keep on, bow and bow, and no man can tell 
which wins. A roar from the shore warns them to desist, but 
neither heeds it. Their canoes begin already to feel the suction 
of the rapids ahead, and Guescha misses a stroke. The law of 
the falls is on her. Madewes plies her paddle with double en- 
ergy, and as the bow of her canoe darts past her competitor’s 
she rises to her feet, and in a voice that stings every Etchemin 
within hearing cries out: ‘Sons and daughters of the Etchemin, 
follow me if you dare!’ Then deliberately she picks up a pole 
from the bottom of her bark and heeds no longer who follows. 

** Guescha’s temper was at the boiling point by this time, 
and she cried out: ‘Lead, Souriquois, I follow.’ But a heavy 
hand grasped her paddle, and Malpooga bade her turn. Turn 
she would not, but threw herself into his canoe, leaving her 
own to drift where it would. ‘Follow her or I’ll swim,’ she 
cried: and he knew she would not be withstood. 

‘On the shore all was excitement. Penoniac, seeing his 
daughter enter the seething waters, ordered his men to follow 
and threw himself with them into his own great canoe. Then 
was seen such a sight as the demon of the falls never witnessed 
before: a young girl leading a long line of warriors, headed by 
this mighty bark of her father’s, through the rush and roar of 
the rapids, while a whole tribe ran along the banks breathless 
with the novelty and danger of the sight. 

“Onward she dashed, standing in the very center of her 
canoe, now throwing her weight towards the bow when she 
wished to make sure of her stroke, now towards the stern as 
she turned her light bark quickly in the very face of danger. 
Once she was lost to view altogether as she slid down a very 
hill of water, and a sigh went up from the running multitude 
on the bank. But the next wave showed her on its crest still 
poised erect and confident. Then she did the unexpected thing. 
Taking advantage of a lull in the anger of the flood, she cut 
across to the right shore, where the water creamed and thick- 
ened above the whirlpools. Her tribesmen shouted a warning 
cry, but her father saw her plan, and quieted them. 
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“** Madewes has been through the falls of the Ouigoodi,’ he 
said. ‘Beyond lies safety.’ And sure enough so it was. One 
deft push with her pole at the right moment, and her canoe was 
floating in peaceful waters. In this stream of quiet eddies she 
calmly paddled onward, skirting the shore, while her father’s 
deep canoe, with its crew of skillful polesmen, was buffeted from 
side to side in the snarl of breakers in midstream.” 

‘‘But, Peol,” I interrupted, “where was Guescha all this 
time?” I liked the girl, and I would fain have her in the front, 

‘“‘ Malpooga, with Guescha in the bow, was following the 
course which long experience had taught their fathers,” Peol 
replied. ‘‘ But their work was easier, two in a boat, and they 
ran faster than Madewes in the end. Guescha did not fail to 
tell her so as they waited for her at the foot of the rapids; but 
Malpooga sat and stared at the Souriquois girl, his dripping 
paddle on his knee. And then he landed and drained his 
canoe. 

‘***Twas thus the first and last Etchemin woman went through 
those falls in those early days, but a Micmac girl led the way. 
And ever afterward our men, when going through the rapids, 
followed Madewes’ trail; it was easier; and, besides, it was 
lucky because a maiden had opened it. 

“‘Penoniac, the Micmac, having received full assurance of 
help from our chiefs in case of a foray into the country of the 
Abenaki, departed in due time on his dangerous errand. Seve- 
ral of our young warriors accompanied him down the river, and 
some wanted to go with him; but whether it was because of 
the risk or because they would like to be near Madewes, I 
cannot say. Guescha was cross because Malpooga held aloof 
at the parting, and did not volunteer to go with Penoniac 
among the Abenaki. She did not know, however, that her 
brother had quarreled with the Micmac girl, and that Madewes 
had told him a Souriquois girl would not demean herself by 
marrying an Etchemin. Still she had taught him the cry of 
the whippoorwill, which is the lovers’ trysting signal among the 
Micmacs; and when her father’s canoe was in midstream, and 
he was making his farewell, the cry of a whippoorwill arose 
from his bark as Malpooga, relenting, came in sight on the 
bank. He answered, and then’ Penoniac knew that his daughter 
was leaving her heart behind her on the St. Croix. And he 
was troubled, for no daughter of his tribe had yet married an 
outsider.” 
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Here Peol interrupted his story to prepare a second pipeful 
of tobacco and dried alder leaves, his favorite mixture. 

**T have read,” I said, “of Penoniac’s fate in the ancient 
chronicles of Acadia, how he was captured by his enemies the 
Armouchiquois or Abenaki, and burned at the stake in their 
stronghold at Chenascot; but details were not given. Did 
Madewes escape?” 

“No, she did not”; he resumed, ‘ She might have escaped 
but she would rather stay with her father. Her mother was 
killed in the ambush when her father was taken and one or two 
of her tribesmen; but the others fought their way back to 
their canoes, and carried the tidings home to Membertou. 

“Then the word went forth in the three tribes to dig up 
the hatchet and put on war paint. Our chiefs and warriors 
were delighted at the prospect of war, for they had many an 
outrage to avenge on the Abenaki; and now that their most 
powerful ally, the Souriquois tribe, was with them, they had 
no fears for the outcome. For the Micmacs were valiant war- 
riors, and had fought the Excommiqui, those ‘ eaters of men,’ 
in their rocky caverns and icy fastnesses. 

- ‘Our blood-brothers, the Melicites, came by the great Me- 
doctic trail, the same that Penoniac followed, and joined forces 
with us on the St. Croix. The Micmacs, four hundred strong, 
breasted the waves of Fundy Bay in their great sea-canoes, 
and met the conjoined forces of their allies on the coast. The 
flotilla of canoes was marshaled into divisions, each tribe under 
its own leaders, and the whole commanded by the giant Mem- 
bertou in the leading canoe. Never before or since in the his- 
tory of those tribes did such a war party set forth. Men 
counted themselves fortunate in having lived to witness that 
sight and be of it. Malpooga used to tell his grandsons in his 
old age on this very ground that the sea in the morning sun 
was red and golden with the reflection of the canoes. The 
Souriquois took the outside where the seas were heavier, but 
we had the line of danger closer to shore. 

“Thus they skirted the shores of Norembega, camping on 
the islands at night, and concealing their camp-fires as they 
came nearer the enemy. Then when they reached the mouth 
of the Pentegoet they slipped in under cover of night and Janded 
where the forest crept down to the shore. Here they hid their 
canoes, and a war council was held. Malpooga, as the son of 
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a sagamore, was permitted to sit in the outer ring of chiefs and 
listen to the wisdom of his elders. When the call for volun- 
teers to act as scouts was made and the bundle of little sticks 
was thrown in the air, he picked one up and joined the advance 
party who were to do the scouting. The rest of the band be- 
gan the erection of a temporary fort. No general movement 
was to be made until the scouts reported. They were to locate 
the position of the enemy, penetrate their camp if possible, and 
learn their numbers. They should search too for Madewes 
and convey to her some signal of their presence. 

“«*She’s a scouting party herself,’ old Membertou said, with 
a grin, ‘if she’s alive and free to look around her.’ 

“The darkness of midnight lay upon the sleeping Abenaki 
when Malpooga and his fellows crept softly among the lodges. 
Even the dogs were still. Slowly they circled, keeping in touch 
with one another, and ready for any alarm. They had reached 
the great circular council-lodge, near which the dark outline 
of a smaller lodge showed the customary home of the head 
chief. Here, Malpooga thought, if anywhere, Madewes might 
be found. Quick and sharp came the cry of a whippoorwill 
from the ground, and then silence with the darkness upon it. 
The scouts still moved, but he waited; again he gave the cry; 
and then almost at his ear came the reply, low and short, as 
if the bird were in flight. 

*““*T am here, O son of the Etchemin,’ a low voice whis- 
pered to him. ‘ Speak quick, for I shall be missed.’ 

**Malpooga would have her fly with him back to safety 
among the warriors of her tribe, but she would not. ‘Release 
Sonta the Micmac, who lies bound in yonder house,’ she said. 
‘He stood by my father in the fight, and they burn him to- 
morrow.’ 

“Malpooga knew that Sonta was one of the oldest war- 
riors of Penoniac’s escort. Then she told him the number of 
the enemy, and that Barsheba, their war chief, was about to 
lead them on a foray against the Etchemin. Old Sonta had 
been reserved as a victim for the occasion, and at moonrise 
next evening would be sacrificed at the stake. As for herself 
she was free within certain bounds, and because the Abenaki 
held her tribe in great respect as warriors, they would likely 
» marry her te some one of their young men. All this she told 
Malpooga and his fellows in the midnight darkness while her 
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enemies slept. Then she left them, and the word was given 
to rescue Sonta, but he was guarded by two sleeping warriors, 
and their orders were strict to avoid all risk of alarm. 

“* All day the allied tribes lay inactive, and the waving for- 
est gave no sign of their presence. Back and forth to the 
shore the women of the enemy labored in their daily toil, and 
chiefs and warriors lounged in the encampment, or whetted 
their knives and hatchets, Yet the circle of waiting enemies 
closed inexorably around them, and only Madewes and Sonta 
had foreknowledge of impending fate. 

“‘* When the moon touches the top of the trees,’ Madewes 
had insisted, ‘then the song of the whippoorwill must again 
be heard.’ And the scouts had given her their word. 

“The dusk of evening rode slowly over woods and clear- 
ing, and the lines of watching warriors closed in and followed 
it. Wriggling like serpents they won their way close to the 
encampment. On all sides but one, where the hill sloped down 
to the shore, they filled the underwood with their numbers. 

“Then life and movement began among the Abenaki. In 
the middle of the open space before the council-house a post 
was driven, and Sonta, erect and unquailing, was tied to it. 
Not by the quiver of a muscle or a single curious glance did 
he betray his knowledge of what the copse and woods con- 
tained. Madewes stood near him, defiant and scornful; but 
ever and anon she looked for the moon. 

‘*Then Barsheba, the chief, at a bound was in the circle 
of clear space, and was chanting the story of his deeds. Wav- 
ing his hatchet above his head, he threatened Sonta with in- 
stant death; but the Micmac, drawing himself to his great 
height, looked down upon him and called him ‘rat.’ A yell 
of anger went through the assembled multitude at this insult 
to their chief; but Barsheba, affecting self-control, stayed his 
hand. 

“** Let the Souriquois talk,’ he said. ‘Let him sing his 
death song.’ 

_ ‘*What said my father,’ Madewes broke in, as if to inter- 
rupt a tragedy, ‘when he was dying on this ground? ‘ When 
the whippoorwill sings among the Abenaki, let Barsheba chant 
his death song.”’ Sing your own death song, then, rat of an 
Abenaki!’ The moon was riding the tree-tops. 

‘‘ Maddened by the cutting irony of her words, and super- 
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stitious withal, Barsheba turned on her with a yell of anger to 
brain her with his axe, when the low, quick cry of the whip- 
poorwill rose almost from beneath his feet, and the next mo- 
ment a strange warrior rose from out the ground and buried 
a long iron knife in his bosom. At the same instant the war 
cry of the Micmacs and Etchemin rang out, and the ground 
threw up its hosts of warriors. 

“The battle was on. Malpooga wrenched his knife from the 
body of the dying Barsheba and, amid the onrush, cut the 
bonds of Sonta. Membertou, the bearded sagamore of the Mic- 
macs, surrounded by a body of picked warriors, armed all with 
the iron axes of the French, cut his way to the front, with a 
quick order to Madewes to keep in the center of his warriors. 
Then man to man the fight ran through the night, for the Ab- 
enaki were already armed, as is the custom in a war dance. 
And every now and then Madewes gave the whippoorwill’s cry, 
and Malpooga answered. Slowly but surely the allies closed in 
upon their enemies, and forced them down towards the sea. 
Then suddenly a band of Micmac warriors, sent round by order 
of their astute chief, attacked the enemy on the other flank. 
Thus completely surrounded, the Abenaki, seeing that the fight 
was lost, burst through our lines and fled into the forest. 

*‘ And thus the battle was won. And old Sonta rubbed his 
shins where the withes had chafed them, and Madewes prayed 
for mercy for the women and children who had not died in the 
fight; and the great Membertou called her his daughter and 
granted them mercy. Then he ordered that the young chief 
who had killed Barsheba be brought to him if still unscathed. 
And Malpooga, breathing hard from his chase of the enemy, 
stood before the great bearded Micmac as he towered head and 
shoulders above the tallest of his men, 

““* You taught this son of the Etchemin,’ he asked in the 
moonlight of the girl, ‘you taught him the lovesong of our 
tribe? And to that love song he rescued yeu?’ She bowed 
her head. ‘ Then, first wife to leave the lodges of your people 
for an outsider, you go with your husband who has won you,’ 

‘*And thus the whippoorwill’s song won Malpooga a wife 
in the encampment of the Abenaki.” 

Peol laid the stone gouge reverently away, and I knew 
where the Micmac strain first entered the blood of my old Et- 
chemin chief. 











THE SAINTS AND ANIMALS. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


womT is unfortunately a regrettable fact that in the 
distinctly Catholic countries of Europe there is a 
great amount of cruelty to animals, an almost 
universal absence of public conscience where 
animals are concerned. This fact was brought 
gitiiilaiieiy to the English mind when an English princess 
became Queen of Spain, and people asked each other how she 
would act with regard to the bullfights. As a matter of fact, 
unthinking people have blamed a religion for what is a matter 
of race. The Latin races have little natural sympathy with and 
understanding of animals. It is the slower Northern races, with 
their greater thinking capacity and less impulsiveness, that are 
the natural lovers of animals. Does any one suppose, for ex- 
‘ample, that if Naples became Protestant to-morrow it would 
become animal-loving, or that London if it became Catholic 
to-morrow would begin to torture its horses ? 

As a matter of fact, the Catholic Church, speaking eloquently 
through her saints, has been in all the centuries the protectress 
and lover of animals. She is misrepresented for millions who 
do not know her by a misunderstood axiom of theologians 
that “animals have no rights”; an axiom which, if propounded 
to the professional theologian, would be explained to one’s 
entire satisfaction. Some one had put into Cardinal Manning’s 
mouth the same proposition in different terms, 7. ¢., “that, in- 
asmuch as animals are not moral persons, we owe them no 
duties, and that therefore the infliction of pain is contrary to 
no obligation.” This Manning denounced as a hideous and 
absurd doctrine, going on to say: ‘“‘It is perfectly true that 
obligations and duties are between moral persons, and there- 
fore the lower animals are not susceptible of those moral obli- 
gations which we owe to one another; but we owe a sevenfold 
obligation to the Creator of those animals. Our obligation and 
moral duty is to Him who made them; and if we wish to know 
the limit and broad outline of our obligation, I say at once it 
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is His nature and His perfections and among those perfections 
one is most profoundly that of eternal mercy.” 

The theological axiom, it will be pointed out, covers the 
legitimate usage of animals; for if the animals had rights as 
against man, man would have no right to turn the animal to 
his uses either as a servant or as food. But it was never in- 
tended to cover cruelty to animals. 

After all, one wonders how much the treatment accorded to 
animals is.a matter of education. It is not so long ago since 
bull-baiting and cockfighting were the delight of the multitude 
in England. Close by where I write the very names of places 
bear witness to the prevalence of the former diversion, as the 
English-settled towns in Ireland may be known by their bull- 
rings. A hundred years ago it was the fashion for English 
fine ladies and gentlemen to attend the hangings at Newgate, 
and after breakfasting with the Governor, a breakfast at which 
brandy was much in demand, to witness “‘the cutting down.” 
And a favorite diversion with the dandies a little earlier was 
to visit Bedlam and stir up the lunatics with red-hot pokers. 
So amazing has been the growth of English humanitarianism 
since those days of darkness that it is not extravagant to hope 
that another century, perhaps, may see the Spaniards, for ex- 
ample, as distant from the bullfights, as the English gentry of 
to-day from the misdeeds of their forefathers. 

A very distinguished Irishwoman, now dead, said to me 
many years ago that the old Irish saints were always preach- 
ing by their example the love of animals, and that fact proved 
to her mind that the preaching was no less needed in their 
day than in ours. But I am inclined to believe that the Irish 
saints, like the saints of other countries, loved animals just be- 
cause they were the elect souls of the world. In those days 
gentleness betook itself to hermitages and cloisters, leaving 
the rough and the violent to carry on the world. In their 
hermitages these simple and saintly souls made companions of 
the animals, and came to love them, simplicity leaning to sim- 
plicity. Indeed one imagines that in our own days there may 
be many such instances in monastic life of friendship between 
men and animals as are recorded in the Acta Sanctorum. One 
who knows anything of monasteries will know how the clois- 
tered monk keeps a heart like a child. 

Except in the Acta Sanctorum one hears little of gentleness 
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to animals in those dark times, splendid in distance, which we 
call the Middle Ages. In those days, while denying the moral 
nature to animals, men occasionally tried an animal for its life 
for acting according to its natural impulses. It was also in those 
dark days that Pope Pius V., afterwards canonized, issued his 
bull against the Spanish bullfights. 

“ Pius, Bishop, servant of the servants of God, . . . con- 
cerning the safety of the flock of our Lord, entrusted to our 
care. According as we are constrained by what is due to our 
pastoral office, anxiously pondering over the matter, we are de- 
sirous of keeping all the faithful of the same flock, not only 
from imminent danger to the body, but also from everlasting 
destruction to the soul. . . . Even now, in many states and 
in divers places, very many men do not cease to assemble with 
bulls and other beasts, both in public and private exhibi- 
tions, for the purpose of displaying their own strength and 
daring; hence men meet with death, broken limbs, and danger 
to their souls. We, therefore, regarding these exhibitions, where 
bulls and other beasts are baited in the circus or forum, as 
being contrary to Christian duty and charity, and desiring that 
‘these bloody and disreputable exhibitions of devils rather than 
of men should be abolished, and that we should take measures 
for the saving of souls, as far as we can, under God’s help, to 
all and individual Christian Princes who are honoured with any 
rank, whether ecclesiastical, civil, or even Imperial, Royal, or 
any other, by whatever name they are called, as well as to all 
people and states (desiring that these injunctions should be 
established by our decree forever under the threat of excom- 
munication and anathema, on incurring the penalty), prohibit 
and forbid to allow in their provinces, states, lands, or towns 
and other places, exhibitions of this kind where there is bait- 
ing of bulls and other beasts. We forbid soldiers and all other 
persons, whether on foot or on horseback, to dare to con- 
tend with bulls or other beasts in the aforementioned exhibi- 
tions. And if any one of them meets with his death there, he 
shall be deprived of Christian burial. We likewise forbid the 
Clergy, whether regular or secular, who hold office in the 
Church, or who are in Holy Orders, to be present at such ex- 
hibitions under the penalty of excommunication. And all debts, 
obligations, and bets by whatever persons contracted, whether 
from universities or colleges, with reference to bull-baitings of 
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this kind, even supposing they themselves wrongly imagine them 
to be held in honour of the Saints, or of any ecclesiastical 
anniversaries or festivals, which ought to be celebrated and hon- 
oured with godly praise, spiritual joy, and words of piety, all 
such, whether contracted in the past, present, or future, we al- 
together prohibit and annul, and we decree and declare in per- 
petuity that they are to be held void and of no effect. We 
issue Our command to all Princes, Officers, Barons, and those 
who hold rank in the Holy Roman Church, under penalty of 
deprivation of the rank which they hold from the Roman Church, 
itself ; but all other Christian Princes and Lords of land, to whom 
our commands have been given, we exhort in the Lord, and 
order, in virtue of our sacred right to obedience, that out of 
reverence and honour for the Divine Name, they most carefully 
honour and cause the foregoing to be observed in their domin- 
ions and lands, seeing that they will receive the richest reward 
from God Himself for such good works. And to our Venera- 
ble Brethren throughout the world, Patriarchs, Primates, Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, and other local officers, in virtue of our sacred 
right to obedience, under the solemn thought of the judgment 
of God, and the threat of eternal curse, we command that they 
cause our present letter to be published, as far as possible, in 
their own states and dioceses. 

“* Given in Rome at St. Peter's in the Year of Our Lord, 
1567, the Kalends of November, in the second year of our Pontifi- 
cate.” 

To be sure the Spanish bullfights go on in our day despite 
this Papal bull; but at least Rome has spoken in the matter, 
and none of the shame and sin can be laid at her door. 

The lives of the saints contain the most delicious innocen- 
cies of the friendship and affection between them and the ani- 
mals. Every one knows St. Francis of Assisi and his little 
brothers and sisters. Not so many know St. Jerome and his 
lion, St. Anthony the hermit and his hog, St. Benedict and his 
raven, St. Macarius and his hyena, St. Kieran and his badger, 
St. Rose of Lima and her gnats. Indeed the Acta Sanctorum 
contain records of friendship between the saints and the most 
unlikely creatures, even to snakes and vipers. 

In the Irish hagiology we find our father, St. Patrick, carry- 
ing a fawn in his breast after he had saved the little creature 
and its mother from death. 
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While St. Kevin prayed in his cell that looks upon the 
dark waters of Glendalough, he stretched his hand through the 
window-space, and a blackbird immediately laid an egg in his 
hand and sat upon it. The saint forbore to disturb the sitting 
mother till the little bird was hatched, keeping his hand so 
stretched forth till that was accomplished. 

Another Irish saint, St. Kieran of Upper Ossory, worked 
his first miracle as a child when he saw a hawk swoop on and 
carry off a little bird. St. Kieran at this time did not know 
the trie God, being the child of pagans, but he was moved to 
cry out to Him, and the hawk came back and laid the dead 
bird at his feet. Then Kieran said: “Arise and be made 
whole’; and so it was done, and the bird lived and gave praise 
to God. , 

The life of St. Kieran, in the Gaelic, says with deliciou 
naiveté : 

“When first Ciaran came to that place (2. ¢., the wood where 
he built his monastery) he sat down in the shade of a tree. 
A fierce wild hog sprang up at the other side of the tree and 
as it eyed Ciaran it fled, but returned again as a gentle ser- 
-vant to Ciaran. That hog was the first disciple and first monk 
Ciaran had in that place. It used to go to the wood to cut 
rods for thatch, and bring them between its teeth to assist (the 
building of) the cell. At the time, then, there was no one at 
all along with Ciaran, for he came alone from his disciples to 
that hermitage. There came after that to Ciaran irrational 
brutes from every part of the wilds in which they were located, 
such as the fox, the badger, the wolf, and the doe, and they 
were submissive to Ciaran; and they humbled themselves to 
his teaching as monks, and used do all he bade them. 

‘On a day that the fox came, which was very ravenous, 
crafty, and malicious, to Ciardn’s brogues, he stole them, and, 
shunning the community, went direct to his own den, and 
therein coveted to eat the brogues. When this was manifested 
to Ciaran he despatched another monk of his family, to wit, 
the badger, to head the fox and bring him to the same spot. 
The badger came to the fox’s den and found him eating the 
shoes (or brogues), for he had eaten the ears and thongs off ; 
and the badger coerced him to come with him to the monas- 
tery. They came about eventide to Ciaran, and the brogues 
with them. Ciardn said to the fox: ‘O brother, why hast thou 
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done that thievery which was not becoming a monk to do? 
And you had no occasion to do that; for we have water that 
is non-noxious in common, and food in like manner, and if thy 
nature constrained that thou shouldst prefer to use flesh, God 
would make it of the bark of the trees round thee.’ Then the 
fox asked Ciaran for remission of his sins, and to lay upon him 
the obligations of the Penance Sentence; and it was so done, 
and the fox did not eat food without leave from Ciaran, and 
thenceforward he was righteous like the others.” 

Here is a story of a less well-known Irish saint, St. Gob- 
net—the little patroness of Ballyvourney, after whom so many 
County Cork girls are called, and which is Englished “‘ Abby.” 
She was the daughter of a sea-king, who was a shrine robber. 
She had no sisters, and used to keep to the ship with her fa- 
ther and his men. Once she was ashore in a wood and God 
sent his angel to her to tell her to fly trom her father and give 
her life to Him. She was willing to do that, but she knew no 
place of security. The angel came again, and told her to go 
on and give no rest to her soles until she would find nine white 
deer asleep. She went on and she came to a place and found 
three. She fondled them a while and went on to Kilgobnet, 
where she found six. Here she stayed a long time until they 
were all good friends. Then she left her heart with them and 
went on to Ballyvourney. There, as God willed it, she found 
the nine, and she made her dwelling with them, and they be- 
came her sisters, and she died in their midst and is there buried. 

We read of St. Bridget that the ducks from the lake came 
at her voice and flew into her arms, and that the saint gently 
caressed them against her breast. And again when she was a 
child, and in much terror of a very fierce stepmother, she was 
left to tend a dish of meat that was cooking for her father and 
his friends. But a dog which had just become the mother of 
puppies came and begged to be fed; and Bridget’s heart was 
so compassionate that she could not refrain from feeding the 
dog with the meat her stepmother had given her in charge, 
although she anticipated nothing but a savage punishment. 
But when the time came to set the dish on the table, lo! and 
behold, the meat had increased instead of diminishing, and 
was of a most excellent flavor. So did God reward her char- 
ity to the hungry dog. 

Here is a delightful story of St. Adamnan, Bishop of Iona: 
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‘“‘A Brother, by name Molua, grandson of Brennus, came 
to the Saint while he was writing, and said to him: ‘Please 
bless this weapon in my hand.’ So he raised his holy hand a 
little and blessed it, making the sign of the cross with his pen, 
his face meanwhile being turned towards the book upon which 
he was writing. As the aforesaid Brother was on the point of 
departing with the weapon which had been blessed, the Saint 
inquired: ‘What kind of a weapon have I blessed for the 
Brother?’ Diarmid, his faithful servant, replied: ‘A dagger 
for cutting the throats of oxen and bulls,’ But the Saint said 
in response: ‘I trust in my God that the weapon which I 
blessed will injure neither man nor beast.’ And the Saint’s 
words proved true that very hour. For after the same Brother 
had left the monastery enclosure and wanted to kill an ox, he 
made the attempt with three strong blows and a vigorous thrust, 
but could not pierce its skin. And when the monks became 
acquainted with it, they melted the metal of the same dagger 
by the heat of the fire and anointed with it all the iron wea- 
pons of the monastery; and they were thereafter unable to in- 
flict a wound on any flesh, in consequence of the abiding power 
of the Saint’s blessing.” 

I need not refer here to the better known stories, such as 
the story of St. Columba and the gull and the same saint and 
the horse. But an extract from Giraldus Cambrensis shows how 
a nineteenth century thought for animals in England was an- 
ticipated by the Ulstermen of his day. 

“In a remote district of Ulster are certain hills, on which 
cranes and other birds build their nests freely during the pro- 
per season. The inhabitants of that place allow not only men 
but even cattle and birds to be quiet and undisturbed, out of 
reverence for the holy Beanus, whose Church makes the spot 
famous. That renowned Saint, in a wonderful and strange man- 
ner, used to take care not only of birds but of their eggs. 

“In the south of Momonia, between the hill of Brendan 
and the open sea which washes the coast of Spain and Ireland, 
is a large district which is shut in on one side by a river full 
of fish, and on the other by a small stream. And, out of rev- 
erence for the holy Brendan and other Saints of that locality, 
this affords a wonderful place of refuge, not only for men and 
cattle, but also for wild beasts, whether these are strangers or 
those which inhabit the district. Consequently stags, wild boars, 
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hares, and other wild beasts, when they perceive that they can 
by no means escape from the dogs pursuing them, make their 
way as quickly as they can from remote parts to that spot. 
And when they have crossed the stream, they are at once safe 
from all danger; for the dogs in hunting are there brought to 
a standstill and unable to follow any further.” 

So much for the Irish saints. But their brethren of other 
lands were not behind them; and it may be said that there was 
no creature exempt from their pity and protection. Blessed Mar- 
tin of Perres is called the rats’ saint. The rats had gnawed 
the sacred vestments and the sacristan was about to destroy 
them with poison; but Martin forbade it. He called for a large 
basket, and then summoning the rats, that came hurry-scurry 
from every part, he commanded them to enter the basket, and 
they did so. Then he carried them into the garden and set 
them free, promising them that if they refrained from nibbling 
the convent property he would take care that they were well 
fed. And this was a pact which was well kept by both parties, 

As the legend represents our Lord during the Forty Days 
fast in the desert surrounded by the wild beasts, that lay close 
to His seamless robe and adored Him with their loving eyes, 
so the anchorites and hermits who went out into the desert with 
Him seem, like Him, to have made lovers of the wild beasts. 
There are endless stories of the delightful companionship be- 
tween the anchorites and lions, bears, buffaloes, panthers, and 
all the other great beasts of the forest. The wild beasts served 
the holy men and loved them; and in the day when the 
hunter came to the forest they were protected in the cell of 
the anchorite. 

The Abbot Karilef while digging in his garden hung his 
monk’s frock on an oak, and going to put it on at the end of 
the day he found that a little wren had made her nest in it 
and laid an egg there. So touched was he by the tender ap- 
peal of it that he praised God for it all night. The like hap- 
pened to St. Malo’s cloak, and he left it unworn till the bird 
had hatched out her eggs in it and the young birds were ready 
to fly. The raven ate every day out of St. Benedict’s hand; 
and it was a raven who fed St. Paul in the desert. 

Listen to this delicious story of St. Isidore: 

‘When he (Isidore) went into the field to his work, he not 
only distributed to the poor some of the wheat which he had 
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taken with him to sow, but also gave some handfuls to the birds, 
saying: ‘ Take, birds of God—that which God gives, He gives 
for all.’ The wheat-seed was diminished by this; but, miracu- 
lously, when he arrived at the farm, not a grain was wanting, 
and his baskets were as full as when he left home. The holy 
man recognized the miracle; he was confused, but not alarmed; 
he was silent and thankful, and with renewed confidence, when 
he again began to sow his seed, he said: ‘In the name of God, 
this is for God, this is for us, and this is for the birds, and 
this is for the ants.’ The labourers surrounding him heard this, 
and questioned as to why he said, ‘And this is for the ants.’ 
On this the Saint, thinking about the late miracle, answered 
simply: ‘It is; for God gives to all.’” 

As I read these stories I recall an Irish convent garden and 
a group of nuns at recreation, and I see, as I have seen many 
a time, small birds in a flight perched on the nuns’ heads and 
shoulders and their outstretched hands, and swooping daintily 
to peck a crumb from a nun’s tongue. 

Some of the most innocently charming of these stories gather 
round St. Joseph of Cupertino. 

“A linnet, to which he said often: ‘ Praise God!’ praised 
Him with its song at a signal from the Saint, and ceased im- 
mediately when told to do so. In setting a goldfinch free: 
‘Go,’ he said to it, ‘enjoy that which God has given you. I 
desire nothing more of you than that you should return when 
I call you, that we may praise together your God and mine.’ 

“‘Obedient to his word, the little bird flew into the neigh- 
bouring orchard, and when recalled by St. Joseph, he at once 
returned to sing with him the greatness of the Creator. 

‘A kite, which had killed a goldfinch of which he was very 
fond, because it repeated what he had taught it: ‘Jesu Maria. 
Brother Joseph, say the office,’ turned at once at his voice, saw 
him, and hearing itself reproved by him thus: ‘Oh, scoundrel, 
you have killed my goldfinch, and you deserve that I should 
kill you!’ it seemed sorry for its crime, and went on to the 
top of the cage, and remained there, till St. Joseph, slapping it 
with his hand, said: ‘Go; I pardon you.’ 

‘“‘A ram, bitten by mad dogs, became mad, and was shut 
up in a little orchard that it might not hurt any one. The ser- 
vant of the Lord by chance entered into the enclosure, and 
when cautioned to be on his guard against the creature, he 
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smiled, and said he had confidence in God. Then he turned 
to the ram, and touching it, said: ‘Mad as thou art, what art 
thou doing here? Return tothe flock.’ He then let it go free, 
and it at once became sane and submissive to the shepherd.” 

As might have been expected St. Joseph of Cupertino was 
a spiritual son of St. Francis. Once he sent a little lamb as a 
present to the Poor Clares at Cupertino, whose adventures are 
told as follows: 

“It seemed almost to follow exactly the observances of the 
monastery. It was always the first at all the functions, very 
sparing in its eating, quiet in the choir, and solely anxious to 
arouse with blows and shakings those who were drowsy, or to 
tear off with its feet and teeth any vain apparel which it saw. 
After the death of the lamb, the Saint said he would send the 
same holy virgins a little bird, that it might serve as an incite- 
ment to them to praise God; and thus it came to pass, during 
the time of divine service, a solitary bird flew in through the 
window of the choir, and began to sing gently there. 

“The miracle did not end there, because, one day, seeing 
two novices in dispute, the bird came between them, doing all 
it could with outstretched wings and with its little claws to keep 
them apart and to calm them. But being ill-used by one of 
them, and driven away, it went off, and, notwithstanding its 
fixed habits of five years’ standing, it did not return. The sis- 
ters, being very sorry for this, asked St. Joseph about it. He 
said: ‘It is well; you have hurt it and driven it away? It will 
not return to you.’ Then, touched by their prayers, he prom- 
ised to send it back; and at the first sound of the choir the 
bird returned not only to sing at the window, but to become 
still more at home in the monastery. Their astonishment in- 
creased still more when the nuns having, for their amusement, 
tied a little bell to its leg, it did not appear on Holy Thurs- 
day and Good Friday. So they again had recourse to St. 
Joseph, who said: ‘I sent it to you to sing, and not to ring a 
bel]. It has not come, because it has been these two days 
watching the Sepulchre. But I will send it back to you.’ And, 
in fact, the little creature returned, and remained with them a 
long time.” 

Also he preserved the timid hares from the hunters. 

“‘Two hares in the vicinity of the Convent of the Grotto 
obeyed the voice of the Saint, who said to them: ‘Do not 
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leave the vicinity of the Church of the Madonna, because there 
are many hunters who come very near it.’ They did well to 
obey him, because one of them, pursued by the huntsmen, fied 
into the church, and thence into the convent, and when it 
found St. Joseph, it jumped into his arms, and he said to it: 
‘Did I not tell you that you should not go far from the church, 
or that you would lose your skin?’ And he saved it from its 
pursuers, who laid claim to it. Its companion was equally for- 
tunate, for being pursued by hounds, it took refuge under 
Brother Joseph’s tunic. Soon after, the Marquis of Cupertino, 
who was the principal huntsman, happened to ask Brother Jo- 
seph if he had seen the hare. ‘Here it is!’ he replied. ‘Do 
not give yourself more trouble about it.’ Then, ‘Go!’ he said 
to the animal, ‘save yourself in these bushes; and you, do 
not move.’ The hare obeyed him. The hounds stood station- 
ary, and the Marquis and his companions remained overwhelmed 
with astonishment at the miracle.” 

St. Theonas the anchorite only left his cell at night, and 
then to give water of his fountain to the wild beasts of the 
desert, wherefore, ‘“‘his cell was always surrounded by stout 
buffaloes, light-footed goats, and bounding wild asses, which 
seemed to form a guard of honor for the servant of God.” 

St. Colette was one of the daughters of St. Francis. She 
had a pet lark: 

“Once a beautiful little lark was brought to her—called a 
lark (alouette), some say, because of the praise it sings to God, 
and also because it lives without stores, according to the pov- 
erty of the saints. She took such a great pleasure in it, and 
saw it so gladly, that when she took a meal the little lark took 
it with her; and ate and drank it with her, as if she were a 
bird like itself. Very often many pure and beautiful birds came 
near her oratory, and approached so close to her that she 
could take hold of them as they sang their sweet songs. They 
took their little meals more familiarly and peacefully with her 
than they would have done among birds of their own kind in 
the forest, and that because she resembled them in purity. 

‘Once a lovely little lamb was brought to her as an offer- 
ing of piety, and she accepted it alike for its purity, and be- 
cause it was an emblem of the Lamb without ‘stain or sin. 
Many a time her spirit was consoled and comforted by it, so 
much the more, because every time it was present at the ele- 
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vation of the Host it, without being told, went on its knees, and 
thus adored its Blessed Creator.” 

The great St. Bernard rescued hares from the hunters and 
little birds from birds of prey by making the Sign of the 
Cross over them in air. 

St. Antony the hermit had his grave dug by two lions; and 
everywhere through the Acta Sanctorum we find the wild beasts 
and the saints friends and at peace. St. Macarius the hermit 
had his friend the hyena. 

“While Macarius was one day sitting in his cell and ad- 
dressing God, a hyzna caught up her cub, which was blind, and 
brought it to him. She knocked at the door of his cell with 
her head and entered while he was sitting there and laid her 
cub at his feet. Whereupon St. Macarius took up the cub, spat 
on its eyes and prayed to God; and immediately its sight was 
restored. Its mother then suckled it and carried it off. On the 
following day she brought Macarius the skin of a large sheep; 
but, when the Saint saw the skin, he addressed the hyzna as 
follows: ‘How did you obtain this, if not by devouring some- 
body’s sheep? and I refuse to accept the proceeds of wrong- 
doing as a present from you.’ But the hyena bent her head 
to the ground, and, kneeling before the feet of the Saint, laid 
the skin before him. But he said to her: ‘I tell you I will 
not accept it, unless you swear you will never again injure the 
poor by eating their sheep.’ The hyzna at this again inclined 
her head, as if in assent to the command of St. Macarius. Then 
he took the skin from the hyzna. But the blessed servant of 
God, Melania, told me she received that skin from Macarius, 
which used to be called ‘The Hyzna’s Gift.’” 

There is no end to these tender and touching and delight- 
ful stories. A very store-house of them is Zhe Church and 
Kindness to Animals, translated from the French of M. le Mar- 
quis de Rambures. St. Francis of Paula had a pet fish, An- 
tonella, which he restored to life even after some one had cooked 
it. The Venerable Joseph of Anchieta had a pair of panthers 
for “‘his companions,” and caressed snakes and vipers as well 
as protecting them from the cruelty of men. St. Rose of Lima’s 
garden cell was alive with gnats who stung Rose’s unwelcome 
visitors, but spared the saint. At dawn she used to wake them: 
“Come now, my friends; it is time to praise God.”” Upon which 
the gnats broke out in the most wonderful chorus of praise. 
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One story of St. Rose is so naive that I must quote it and 
it shall be my last quotation: 

“Mary of Oliva had in her chicken-yard a wonderfully 
beautiful young cock. On its back and wings were brightly 
interwoven variegated colours and a pleasing motley of striped 
feathers. Its neck was ringed with a purple collar, and its 
body, with the graceful arch of its tail feathers, seemed to end 
in the colours of the rainbow. In short, this handsome beast 
was a delight to the whole household, and all rejoiced that it 
was being brought up and kept by the lady of the house in 
hopes of rearing some descendants which would take after it. 
The young one grew, but it was so slothful in its fat body 
that it continually sat on the ground, and was hardly ever 
seen to rise on its feet, and was never heard to crow. The 
lady of the house was displeased with it, because she thought 
it was hopeless to expect any offspring from such a sire; so 
she made up her mind, as she sat at table with her husband 
and sons, to kill this unprofitable cockerel the same evening, 
and to serve it up next day for dinner. 

“The young Rose, as she stood there, pitied the bird, and 
in her unaffected innocence, turned to it like a child and said: 
‘Crow, my chick, crow, or you will die.’ The girl had hardly 
spoken these words when, before the eyes of all, the fowl sud- 
denly rose to its feet and vigorously flapped its wings and 
crowed melodiously and merrily. It next proceeded to walk, 
with high and proud steps, about the whole yard, and crowed 
readily several times, with extended breast, when Rose bade it. 
Those who were present laughed at the sentence of death hav- 
ing been suddenly recalled, and the fowl flapped its wings and 
crowed repeatedly in company with them as they clapped their 
hands, and strutted about as if magnificently clad. And, with 
extended neck, the noisy bird started afresh the laughter of the 
inmates as they applauded. From that time it often by day 
filled the neighbourhood with its tuneful note. The household 
counted the number of times, and found it crowed occasionally 
fifteen times in the short space of a quarter of an hour. More- 
over, the lady of the house was not disappointed of her hopes, 
for shortly afterwards this bird became the sire of some very 
handsome chickens.” 

To be sure a good many of these stories have been over- 
jaid with myth and legend, but the spirit remains, and one can- 
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not doubt that the friendship of the saints for animals was a 
true thing. One is often amused at the old monkish chronicler 
who transcribes these naivetés: ‘‘ Even to the brute beasts our 
Father showed kindness,” is a phrase which frequently occurs 
and suggests that the narrative was not colored by the tran- 
scriber’s predilection for animals. In a time of much cruelty 
and wrong, when the public heart and conscience had not yet 
been stirred for these poor dependants of ours, the saints alone 
stand out as the lovers and protectors of the creatures, and in 
them, not elsewhere, must we look for the very spirit of the 
Church. One remembers Tennyson’s “ Becket,” a very noble 
conception in poetry, and the incident of the poor man who 
brings him his dog its paws cut off by the king’s verderers. 
“Poor beast, poor beast!” says Becket. ‘Who hurts a dog 
would hurt a child. They are too bloody.” 

In the days when men were “too bloody” the saints, the 
exemplars of men, showed an even exaggerated tenderness for 
animals, and hence the whole lovely literature of myth and 
legend. 

One cannot conclude better than with Cardinal Newman’s 
prayer to St. Philip Neri who loved animals so much that he 
could not restrain himself at seeing them unkindly treated. 

“ Philip, my glorious advocate, teach me to look at all I 
see around me after thy pattern as the creatures of God. Let 
me never forget that the same God who made me made the 
whole world and all men and animals that live in it. Gain me 
the grace to love all God’s works for God’s sake; and all men 
for the sake of my Lord and Saviour who redeemed them on 
the Cross.” 























THE TREE OF HELP. 


BY CLAUDE M., GIRARDEAU, 





Reecersmreer [ANA MARGRAVE leaned back in the Chinese 
< # chair before her American writing-table, looking 
irresolutely at the blank paper under her hand, 

Hy) then rose and pushed aside the panel which ob- 
ee Be scured the view of the garden. She gazed ab- 
othe upon the bit of landscape which had decided her choice 
of residence when she came to Kobe some two months before. 
The one thousandth view of it was as entrancing as the first: 
pale green velvet grass-slopes sweeping beguilingly to a little 
river, over which trembled and billowed in the suave breeze 
splendid sakura-trees like rosy clouds, so extravagant and aérial 
their wealth of bloom. Along the softly curved banks of the 
stream whispered the water plants—blue and white iris; and at 
one point the courteous and pliant wands of reeds and rushes 
bowed to permit the royal progress of a fleet of Imperial Pe- 
kins that floated downstream like snowy flowers. 

The maisonette, half foreign, half Japanese, that stood in the 
middle of this enchanting garden, seemed rather small for its 
present occupant. In looking at Miss Margrave one expected 
to behold near her the towering structures of New York, not 
the pagoda-roofs of Kobe. She realized this, and regretted her 
- five feet eight inches of stature, her pale yellow hair, and her 
gray eyes; for she had an odd fancy that with fewer inches, 
different and darker coloring, and vision more oblique, she would 
be able to see clearly much that would be forever obscure to 
the round gaze of the West. 

Several years before, her interest in Japan had been height- 
ened by the arrival in New York of a number of young Japa- 
nese, daughters of nobles, sent by the Imperial government to 
obtain a knowledge of things barbarian, that is, American. 

Meeting some of these noble maidens at college, Miss Mar- 
grave fell captive to them and devoted her leisure to making 
their acquaintance. During the years of their exile she was 


constantly in the company of one or the other of them, al- 
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though her favorite was the youngest, a demure creature called 
Springtime, the Lady Haru-Ko. 

There was one subject they did not discuss—religion. 

Miss Margrave would have been at a loss to define, or de- 
scribe, her own religious belief, and therefore never attempted 
it even to herself. She had the same code of honor that the 
men of her family had. They were Kentuckians, fine, clean fel- 
lows, who rode straight, never lied, never betrayed a confidence, 
and revered the memory of their distinguished forefathers. 

By intuition Miss Margrave discovered that the Lady Haru- 
Ko had the same code. As unlike externally as it was possi- 
ble for women to be, they were extremely sympathetic. In a 
short while Haru-Ko spoke English well, and Miss Margrave 
had mastered colloquial Japanese. However, the latter finally 
went to Japan without letting any of her native friends know 
of her arrival. She wished to test her knowledge of the spoken 
language and to obtain her first impressions of the country un- 
hampered by the excessively mechanical etiquette of aristocratic 
society, or the stupid prejudices and personal preferences of 
long resident foreigners. As for the missioners of all religions, 
she held them in supreme contempt. 

This particular morning in April, about two months after 
her arrival, she found herself on the point of yielding to an 
inclination to announce her presence in Japan to the Lady 
Haru-Ko. She had delayed doing this because her acquaint- 
ance in Kobe, strictly limited to the natives, had given her a 
curious feeling about them and her former friend. The language 
she had learned to understand, but the people themselves— 
would she ever understand them? They seemed like reflections 
in a mirror. She would never be able to see behind their 
masks. They were as mysterious to her as the other side of 
the moon. Hence her odd wish for the oblique vision of the 
East. Nothing, apparently, would ever make the East intelli- 
gible to the West—there was no exact meeting-place. The 
touch of Nature that makes the whole world kin, was epigram- 
matic only of the white world; the same touch left the brown, 
yellow, red, and black races unmoved. 

After an inward debate and an outward shrug, Diana went 
back to her writing-table, picked up a camel’s hair brush, and 
began carefully to trace in India ink the first ideogram of a 
letter to the Lady Haru-Ko, daughter of Baron Tsukumichi, 
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of the ancient nobility. The note written, she drew a delicate 
scarf of violet crépe over her fair head, opened a parasol of 
varnished paper mounted on gilded bamboo, and followed the 
capricious path through the garden to the entrance gate. 

The old mom-ban in the miniature lodge promised to keep 
a sharp lookout for the postman, and hardly had Miss Mar- 
grave disappeared in the shrubbery, when a toylike individual 
in spick and span uniform made a grave appearance, took the 
letter—leaving others—and passed on at a mechanical trot as 
if wound up for that especial performance. 

A week later Miss Margrave bit her lip and gave up all 
idea of receiving a reply from the Lady Haru-Ko. 

“‘My instinct told me not to write,” she said to herself. 
But her instinct had done nothing of the kind. 

During the week of expectation the writer had employed 
herself upon the construction of an ode, in the Japanese style 
of course, carefully modeled upon Yakamochi’s New Year’s 
Greeting to the Empress. It was as if a Japanese girl had un- 
dertaken a sonnet after the manner of Spenser. 

She had successfully accomplished the first line—there were 
to be five lines in all—and was breathlessly struggling with the 
second, when a knock upon the woodwork of the partition in- 
terrupted her. To her impatient ‘“‘ Come in,” the /usuma was 
pushed aside and there entered a chubby one in red and yel- 
low cotton, who fell on all fours and polished her forehead on 
the mat. 

“Well, O-Tissa (Lettuce), what is it?” 

“To inquire your honorable desires concerning the honor- 
ably insignificant dinner?” 

“Oh!” the poetess gazed helplessly at the ends of O-Tis- 
sa’s gay sash, which were sticking up stiffly as if protest- 
ing against the kimono’s abject abasement. ‘‘ Anything you 
please, O-Tissa; I will be satisfied.” 

The humble Lettuce crawled out backward, softly closing 
the panel, which opened again in a few moments to admit— 
“the honorable wash.” 

After this interruption Miss Margrave rose in wrath, gath- 
ered up her writing materials—a much punished pencil and a 
pad—and secreted herself in the garden on a rustic bench un- 
der the splendid cherry-trees. 

The ode celebrated the Return of Spring (Haru) and re- 
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ferred obliquely, like a Japanese eye, to the return of one of 
the heroes of Port Arthur, General Sasaki. 

Now Sasaki means Tree of Help, and these things happened 
in 1895 when Port Arthur, the impregnable, fell into Japanese 
hands in ten hours only—fortress and town and ships. Gen- 
eral Sasaki was soon to return from Formosa after a winter’s 
campaign, and ardently Miss Margrave desired to meet him. 

In the meantime she must compose the ode, and then—if 
some Japanese critic should pronounce it worthy—she might 
publish it. 

While lost in desperate composition, for every single word 
in the five lines was of fabulous significance, a timid voice sa- 
luted her preoccupied ear. She presently woke to the fact that 
some one was calling her by name—Diana. She glanced around 
her in astonishment. Near at hand stood a forlorn figure, a 
childlike creature, in a soiled and torn common cotton kimono 
that was short enough to betray naked ankles and bare feet 
strapped upon rough gefa. A dingy dark-blue cotton cloth 
over the head obscured the face—but the voice— 

“Can it be that you have forgotten me, Diana?” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Miss Margrave. ‘‘ Why, but 
a week ago I mailed a letter to you. Did you not get it? 
What am I saying? Heavens above! Why are you looking 
like this? My poor Haru-Ko, something terrible has happened 
—I know it. Tell me what has happened—” 

She sprang to her feet, scattering poetic leaves all over the 
grass, enveloped the small, shrinking figure in an impulsive 
embrace, tore off the soiled blue scarf, replacing it with the 
silk one from her own shoulders—exclaiming, protesting, every 
drop of her southern blood aflame. 

“Hide me!” sharply aspirated the sorry little apparition, 
then fainted and hung on Diana’s arm as if dead. 

Miss Margrave gathered into her strong arms the limp fig- 
ure and carried it easily into the house. 

Secure in her bedroom, with wooden walls proof against 
hole- punching by sharp finger-points, she bolted the solid doors 
and ran for some cold water. The inanimate Haru-Ko lay flat 
on the floor like a crushed moth. Diana splashed the pale, 
dirt-streaked face with the iced water, then inserted a spoon 
between the flaccid lips, and, as the American whisky trickled 
down her throat, the Japanese girl coughed violently, strangled, 
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struggled to a sitting position, and was clapped smartly on the 
back. 

Then around her shivering wretchedness was folded an am- 
ple quilt of wadded silk, she was picked up and placed gently 
on a foreign bed. She remembered faintly how comfortable 
those American mattresses and pillows were; her tired feet 
spread themselves gratefully upon the recognized rubber bag 
of hot water; she smiled dimly, snuggled down too weary to 
think any more, and fell into a profound sleep. 

She slept all day. Occasionally her friend would slip softly 
into the room, put a tentative hand upon the hotwater bag, 
and take an anxious peep at the small face above the flowered 
quilt, so dark and pathetic on the white pillowslip. Diana 
smiled through tears when she observed its streaky condition 
and the dirt on the miniature hands tucked under the cheek. 
Then she would tiptoe away, consumed with wonder and cur- 
iosity. 

Toward evening the Lady Haru-Ko awoke, examined her 
surroundings with no motion except of the eyelids. When 
Diana came in she accomplished a very faint smile. 

“Now, my dear,’ said the American briskly in English, 
sitting on the edge of the bed, “you have had a fine sleep 
and must eat something. Dinner is ready to be served.” 

‘‘No, please”’; murmured Haru-Ko, “I would first take an 
honorable bath. I cannot eat in your honorable house while I 
am so dirty.” 

‘You shall have a bath at once”; replied Diana. “I will 
lend you some clothes. But—dear me—they will swallow you 
up.” 

The Lady Haru-Ko smiled again, because her friend was 
laughing. 

“It will make no difference at all,’ she said in her soft 
voice. ‘Just so that the honorable garments are clean. Never 
in my life was I like this before. I am sick with it. I am 
ashamed.” 

She staggered as she attempted to stand. ‘‘ You must let 
me help you,” said Diana, slipping a firm arm around her. 
“My darling Springtime, we will just pretend that I am your 
maid.” 

‘*No, my dear and lovely friend”; corrected the little peer- 
ess, leaning against her, stroking her arm timidly. ‘‘ Ah, if I 
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could be brave and big and strong like you.” Tears slipped 
down her face. But they both laughed aloud, after the bath, 
over the muslin and lace and blue-ribboned garment into which 
the tiny Haru-Ko melted out of sight. 

“‘ Just imagine yourself in America,” said Diana, propping 
her up in a big chair with pillows. ‘“ Forget Japan and think 
of dinner. I shall be gone but a minute.” 

When she returned the Lady Haru-Ko sat up with gleam- 
ing eyes: ‘‘ It is true,” she said decidedly, “that I am almost 
starved to death.” : 

“If you do not eat every single thing I shall punish you 
severely,” Diana replied gaily; ‘‘I shall have to leave you for 
awhile, as some people have come to call. I will be as unin- 
teresting as pessible so they will soon run away. You must 
not be afraid, for I will lock the door.” Some expression in 
the wan, sallow face made her stoop suddenly and impress an 
ardent kiss upon it. “I know it isn’t Japanese, and therefore 
not at all nice, but I love you and you will excuse me.” 

She then ran out leaving the little peeress to literally de- 
vour the American dinner, using both fork and fingers in her 
eagerness to appease her dreadful hunger. She felt empty to 
the very soles of her feet. When the aching void was filled 
and the fingers washed, the Lady Haru-Ko fell again upon the 
bed, buried her face in the pillows, and wept bitterly. A sound 
of merry conversation and Diana’s joyous laughter seeped in 
through keyholes and crevices. 

About eleven o’clock, when the lingering visitors had been 
almost pushed out by the scandalized mom-ban, Diana let her- 
self softly into her room. 

‘*Haru- Ko,” she exclaimed reproachfully to the eyes on the 
pillow, ‘you have been awake all this time. I am sorry we 
were so noisy, but Mr. Kato kept asking Japanese conundrums 
with English answers. I was beginning to think I would have 
to tell them a ghost story and send them home when they 
decided to say good-night— Would you like to have me sleep 
with you, my dear?” 

“Oh, if you only would,” Haru-Ko replied impulsively, 
wringing her hands. ‘‘I am what is called nervous, I believe 
—I cannot seem to sleep when the honorable dark comes—you 
are so kind—I will tell you everything.” 

Diana sat beside her and held her in a warm, capable em- 
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brace. ‘‘ Talk as much as you like,” she said, “I’m not sleepy 
either.” 

Haru-Ko whispered at her ear: ‘‘ Last autumn I was mare 
ried to the illustrious General Sasaki—” 

“General Sasaki ?—the splendid hero of Port Arthur? How 
magnificent! I was composing a poem in his honor when you 
spoke to me in the garden.” 

“Ah!” breathed the General’s wife. ‘‘ Listen: No sooner 
were we married than he was obliged to accompany the Im- 
perial army to Corea. I wanted to go with him; but it was 
not permitted. I am twenty years of age—dquite old—” 

“Old?” exclaimed Miss Margrave, who was twenty-three, 
“oh, yes—in Japan.” 

‘‘But the illustrious General is sixty years of age,” mur- 
mured Haru-Ko, a sob catching her in the throat. She nestled 
closer to the American, whose heart began to beat like a met- 
ronome. The mournful voice continued: 

“Eight long years had I been exiled from my country. I 
knew nothing about Japan and its customs. I had become an 
American. You know how many honorable young gentlemen 
‘wished to marry me in America. I was sorry to refuse your 
honorable brother—” 

‘He will never forget you,” murmured Diana. 

‘‘ Ah! but he must. I expected to be the wife of my cou- 
sin, the Marquis Matsudaira Tokimasa—he is young, handsome 
—very handsome and distinguished, like the Splendid Genji of 
romance—and, as the Americans would say, we loved each 
other.” 

Diana began to cry bitterly, choking in her handkerchief, 
for this was very pitiful. But Haru-Ko’s voice sounded more 
clearly at her ear: 

“You must not think that I objected to being the wife of 
General Sasaki. It was the desire of the Emperor himself and 
the ardent wish of my family. I was perfectly willing to sac- 
rifice myself and my insignificant feelings for the honor and ad- 
vancement of my family, and to cast luster on the shades of my 
departed ancestors. Any Japanese woman would do as much, 
My cousin, also, was honorably willing to sacrifice himself.” 

‘‘Did he marry some one else?” 

* No.” 

‘‘ Then what is the trouble?” inquired Diana in amazement, 
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drying her eyes, since she was not to weep over the death of 
love. 

**This—that the illustrious General’s mother, my august 
mother-in-law, hates me. I have to live with her. It is the 
custom. She either desired another wife for her honorable son, 
or she did not wish him to marry again. She is very aged, 
fully seventy-nine, and inconceivably wicked—” Haru-Ko now 
began to cry and sob and tremble violently. 

“My darling, what on earth has this aged, inconceivably 
wicked old woman done? Do not cry so. No wicked old 
woman in the world is worth such tears.” 

‘*I must first tell you about the illustrious General,” sobbed 
Haru-Ko. “I knew that he was illustrious, and I also knew 
that he had been married before, but that his wife had changed 
her world many years ago.” A violent shudder communicated 
its terror to the bosom of the listener, so that she tightened 
the protecting clasp of her arms. ‘‘ His children are all mar- 
ried a long time, so that there was no one at his house but 
my honorable mother-in-law, Madame Azai, and myself. One 
day the woman who attended me told me about the General’s 
first wife. She was a beautiful woman of distinguished birth, 
and she had had many admirers. When the General was with 
the Imperial troops during the Civil War of 1869, she was gos- 
sipped about in his absence, until her name became a byword. 
She, knowing this, would listen to no advice, receive no ex- 
postulation. At last the Imperial army was victorious, the war 
was at an end, General Sasaki was returning home+just as he 
is doing now.” Haru-Ko clung to her friend, and they stared 
at each other in the dim light of the paper andon, “ His beau- 
tiful wife put on her most magnificent ceremonial robes and 
met him at the threshold of their house—the house in which I 
have been living. She performed the salutations according to 
the ancient etiquette. Then she arose and they entered the 
house— She was never seen or heard of afterward.” 

A moment of tense silence; then the American uttered a 
subdued exclamation of horror and disgust. ‘‘My poor Haru- 
Ko. Did that hideous tale of cruelty frighten you into running 
away ?” 

“No, no”; cried Haru-Ko, “not the tale itself. But I 
know now that the unfortunate woman was not guilty. She 
thought, of course, her husband would understand. She thought 
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that if she put on her splendid robes and met him as an obedi- 
ent wife should do, he would know that she was slandered—as 
Iam! Yes, as f am. You will find it almost impossible to 
believe me, but dreadful reports have been spread abroad about 
me. Messages have been sent in my name to my honorable 
cousin, the Marquis Matsudaira, as coming from me. He would 
accordingly appear at different times—unexpected by me. 
How can I ever make you understand? I begged him to re- 
main away even if one came saying I was dead. But his absence 
made no difference. Nothing made any difference. I soon real- 
ized that innocence and inexperience have no defense against 
hatred. My honorable mother-in-law is determined to destroy 
me, or to make me destroy myself. I am slandered just as 
the first wife was slandered. My friends have deserted me. I 
do not know what was told them, but one—an elderly woman 
—went so far as to ask me if I knew the story of the General’s 
first wife. I was utterly bewildered—I became desperate. My 
honorable cousin, in his efforts to exonerate me, only succeeded 
in making matters worse, since he has stubbornly refused to 
marry, being now the head of his house. My august mother-in- 
law informed me that she had written to the General concern- 
ing the irremediable disgrace of his name, and that fe was on 
his way from Formosa. She then led me to an apartment 
and pointed significantly to two ancient and illustrious swords 
upon a table. They were as bright as silver, having been new- 
ly cleansed and sharpened. I became insane at sight of them, 
because standing near them I beheld a figure in blood-stained, 
ceremonial robes. I fled from the room and from the house, 
for to have killed myself then would have been to acknowledge 
myself guilty. That very morning your letter had been given 
me. I determined to go to you at once. I was afraid to 
turn to the house for anything and went out upon the hiy.. 
way. I had no money, and did not know how to get any, so 
I joined a band of pilgrims who were coming to Kobe, and 
wandered with them. I was frightened almost out of my senses 
and forgot everything of common-sense I had learned in 
America. But now I am here—Kwannon, goddess of mercy, 
has compassionated me.” 

"You are here, you are safe,” exclaimed Miss Margrave, 
whose very soul was aching. ‘‘ And you shall not leave me 
until every inch of Japan is as safe for you as this house is. 
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But now you must try to sleep again, or you will be very ill. 
To-morrow we will talk things over together and I will have 
some plan.” 

They both opened their eyes at dawn and Haru-Ko drewa 
long, quivering breath like a grieved child. 

“What am I to do?” she said mechanically, sitting up, 
pressing her hands to her head. “I had better commit honor. 
able suicide. Indeed, it is the proper thing for me to do, 
The General spoke to me in dreams—” 

“The General? The devil!” wrathfully exclaimed Miss 
Margrave, “or your honorable mother-in-law, which, by token, 
is the same thing. Do not let such a barbarous idea get lodg- 
ment for one single moment in your poor little head. Promise 
me, Haru-Ko, that you will do nothing until I see the illus- 
trious General Sasaki, for I mean to come face to face with 
him the minute he sets foot on Japanese soil.” 

“And he will inquire most politely from whom had you 
the facts of the case,” answered poor Haru-Ko, “and when 
you speak of me he will not say anything—no; but he will 
listen no more. Not if you stood before him for all eternity.” 
Her soft voice was tragic. 

“He shall hear what I have to say,” Diana declared, ‘‘ and 
if he refuses to listen to justice and reason—why you and I 
will go away to America.” 

“No, no”; mourned the small Haru-Ko. “If the illustrious 
General believes evil of me—I must and will die.” 

“Not in my house,” said Diana hysterically, half laughing, 
half crying. “I will not bury you in my garden—” 

“There is nothing else to do,” replied Haru-Ko somberly, 
“for I cannot live in disgrace.” 

A knock at the door prevented further discussion. The 
knock was followed by a vigorous turning of the handle. 
Diana ran to hold the door on a tiny crack and peep through 
at O-Tissa. 

“Well, Lettuce-leaf ?” 

“‘ Madame, the honorable morning paper.” 

On the first page was a headline in large letters announcing 
that General Sasaki was at the point of death in one of the 
Kobe military hospitals. He had been seriously wounded in 
Formosa, and became so desperately ill on the voyage home 
that the transport destined for Yokohama put in at Kobe to 
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obtain skilled surgical attendance for him. He was not ex- 
pected to live. 

Diana read this aloud breathlessly, then dragged Haru-Ko 
from bed. 

“You must dress immediately. We will go at once to the 
hospital. Thank heaven we have the start of your mother-in- 
law.” 

She flung open the door, called the astonished maid, or- 
dered a kuruma and an immediate breakfast. Then clothed 
the Lady Haru-Ko in the only available Japanese garments— 
some splendid ceremonial robes bought at the theater—and 
covered them with a loose, black silk cloak. 

She insisted upon Haru-Ko’s eating some of the hastily 
prepared breakfast while she scrambled into her own clothes. 
Then she put Haru-Ko into the kuruma, sprang in beside 
her, reached out automatically for reins and whip—then fell 
back with an emphatic “Hurry! Hurry!” to the kuruma-ya, 
who by this time was quite used to the eccentricities of his 
barbarian employer, and who started off on a run. 

In half an hour after reading the paper they were at the hos- 
pital; and a little later were interviewing one of the surgeons: 

“This lady is General Sasaki’s wife,” said Miss Margrave. 
The surgeon’s face was inscrutable; he bowed profoundly. 
‘‘Naturally she wishes to see her husband. Is he living?” 
She held her breath. 

“He is living,” said the surgeon, “you are in time, 
led the way to the room. 

As they entered Miss Margrave looked in astonishment at 
the man at the bedside—then at the General himself. Sasaki, 
in appearance already a corpse, was lying at full length upon 
the cot, his body stiff with bandages. His yellow, bloodless 
hands, those powerful hands with knotted joints, were folded 
over something upon his chest. His lips and eyes seemed in- 
exorably closed, but at the slight creak of the opening door 
his narrow lids slid upward like porcelain shutters, and his 
soul looked forth. 

Its clear, comprehending ray fell upon the face of his wife 
—Springtime, with her slender April face gleaming with tears, 
a black cloak slipping from her shoulders that supported the 
weight of ceremonial robes heavy with embroidery. 

‘“‘O-Haru!” murmured the General, and stretched a hand 
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toward her. At this gesture, and the look that leaped into his 
rigid face, the tall American would have turned away, but he 
bade her remain where she was. Haru-Ko glided to the cot 
and bowed herself at its side. The General placed a hand on 
her head and the ice of it sank through her brain to her heart. 
She shuddered violently. 

**Forgive me, my honorable husband.” 

“For what, my Springtime?” he asked gently. 

She lifted her head bravely, took his icy hand between her 
trembling palms, and eyed him piteously: 

“T ran away from your honorable house?” 

“Why ?” 

“Because I did not know what else to do. . . . I went 
to stay with my honorable friend who is here with me.” 

‘You did wrong,” replied the General calmly, “a soldier 
—and a soldier’s wife—must not desert a post.” 

“TI am ready to die,’’ she said firmly. ‘I have come to 
tell you so.” 

A dark shadow masked the dying face. ‘God forbid,” said 
the General, ‘‘I command you to live. To live and be happy. 
I must die—” 

He slowly lifted the hand on his breast and Haru-Ko’s eyes 
followed it to his lips with a petrifaction of astonishment. With 
it he grasped a crucifix. 

‘I die,” he reiterated, ‘‘ but I die a Christian.” 

He closed his.eyes and was again metionless. No one stirred 
in the room, though to Miss Margrave’s imaginative vision the 
priest at the bedside—a member of that terribly proscribed 
band, held up to infamous obloquy on the public notice-boards 
at every turning—wore an expression of exalted triumph, as he 
in turn gazed upon the dying man. 

All began to fear that Sasaki was dead, when he spoke 
again, slowly: “I have written to my honorable mother. I 
wrote also to you, Haru-Ko. Had you remained at home you 
would have been justified—sooner. I understand—I forgive— 
Sayonara, my Springtime.” 

Then he turned his rigid face toward the other side of the bed, 
and as if addressing a viewless attendant with eyes of judgment, 
said loudly: ‘‘I have expiated—God be merciful to me, a sin- 
ner—forgive—”’ made the Sign of the Cross, and so changed 
his world. 


























Rew Books. 


Persons unfamiliar with philosophy 

SCIENCE AND RELIGION. who wish to understand the En- 
cyclical against Modernism will de- 

rive much help from an unpretentious little book, the joint 
work of two scholars who have already contributed greatly to 
the diffusion of a popular knowledge of Catholic philosophy. 
The philosophic errors of agnosticism and immanentism are de- 
nounced by Pius X. as the root of modernistic extravagance; 
and the antidote for the evil the Pope declares to be the scho- 
lastic philosophy: Hence some knowledge of the bearing of 
the rival systems upon each other would seem to be indispen- 
sable to any intelligent comprehension of the Pascendi Domi- 
nict Gregis, although many eloquent eulogists and commenta- 
tors of that document seem to have overlooked the fact. In 
The Spectrum of Truth* a comparison between the scholastic 
system and its modern antagonists is made with regard to the 
great fundamental principles and problems of metaphysical 
speculation. The comparison is carried out in a spirit of so- 
briety and moderation. The writers, while insisting on the pre- 
eminent value of scholasticism, as “‘in principle and, so far as 
it goes, the safest guide to truth,” recognize that there is to 
be found also some value in other systems; and they take care, 
where the occasion offers, “‘to harmonize rather than to accen- 
tuate differences.” The basic questions of ontology, cosmology, 
psychology, natural theology, and moral philosophy are taken 
up in succession and treated as lucidly as is possible within the 
brief limits of what is not much longer than an ordinary lec- 
ture. A good deal of attention is paid to Kant, whose doc- 
trine of the relativity of knowledge is explained in a manner 
which even those uninitiated in philosophy may grasp. Prag- 
matism, too, is characterized neatly, while immanence and im- 
manentism, materialism in its Haeckelian disguise of monism, 
have their weak spots laid bare. Only one drawback can we 
find to set down against the merits of this admirable little 
book; it is that in it hardly enough recognition is given to 
ethical truth. The scant space and rather perfunctory treat- 
ment awarded to moral philosophy is, indeed, in proportion to 


* The Spectrum of Truth. By A. B. Sharpe, M.A., and F, Aveling, D.D, St. Louis: 
B. Herder. 
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the place it occupies in the traditional scale; but, in the world 
of to-day, as compared with that of, we might almost say, yes- 
terday, the relative importance of metaphysics and ethics, as 
far as the defense of religious truth is concerned, has altered 
enormously. 


The apostolic benediction conferred, some time ago, upon 
Dr. Walsh, has, like that of the patriarch, conferred fecundi- 
ty on its recipient. Two large volumes following closely on 
the heels of the one devoted to celebrating the glories of the 
thirteenth century are further proof of the Doctor’s encyclo- 
pedic stores of information, of the rapidity with which he works, 
and of his zeal in the apologetic campaign which he has made 
his special province. That campaign may be described as the 
refutation, by concrete fact, of the baseless allegation that sci- 
ence and religious faith are incempatible. This claim Dr. Walsh 
overthrows by the very effective method of drawing out a good- 
ly array of names of men who have been, at once, firm be- 
lievers in religion and illustrious leaders or promoters of sci- 
entific progress. His latest work, The Popes and Science,* is 
engaged, chiefly, in recounting the attitude of the popes to- 
wards medicine, surgery, and chemistry; and it may be con- 
sidered an answer to the charges made against the papacy in 
this respect, by Dr. White in his Warfare of Science and The- 
ology, especially in the chapter “From Miracles to Medicine.” 
The point on which Dr. Walsh scores most decisively over his 
adversary is on the Bull of Boniface VIII., which has been in- 
terpreted as an absolute prohibition of scientific dissection of 
the human body. The text of the Bull is reproduced; and it 
patently declares that the Pope’s object was, not to interfere 
with surgical investigation, but to put a stop to the barbarous 
practice then in vogue of boiling and cutting up bodies, in 
order that the remains of persons who had died in foreign lands 
might, in compliance with their dying wishes, be interred in 
their own country. Other papal prohibitions, which opponents 
of the Church have cited as instances of her opposition to the 
science of chemistry, the Doctor shows to have been aimed at 
the practice of magic, sorcery, and other frauds. Another 
charge which the Doctor triumphantly refutes is that the Church 


* The Popes and Science, ‘The History of the Papal Relations te Science during the Mid- 
dle Ages and down to ourowntime. By James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D. New York: Ford- 
ham University Press. . 
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neglected the care of the insane in the Middle Ages. The evi- 
dence which he adduces amply supports the Doctor’s conclu- 
sion : 

An examination of the methods for the care of the insane in 
the Middle Ages brings out clearly the fact that the modern 
generation may learn from these old Catholic humanitarians, 
whose hearts and whose charity served so well to make up 
for any deficiencies of intellect or of science the moderns 
would presume them to have labored under. 


It will not, we trust, be taken as an indication of a desire 
to find fault with the Doctor’s meritorious work, in this as in 
his other volumes of cognate character, but rather as indicat- 
ing a desire to see what is good become still better, if we in- 
dicate a tendency which sometimes weakens the Doctor’s case. 
It is that he is occasionally tempted to push the claims of his 
clients beyond bounds. We all remember how Mivart delivered 
himself into the hands of his enemy by citing an irrelevant pas- 
sage of Suarez to prove that the latter had anticipated the doc- 
trine of evolution. Now the Doctor is sometimes tempted to 
make similar mistakes. From the present volume we may cite 
an instance which is a close parallel to that of Mivart. In his 
chapter on “ Churchmen and Science,” the Doctor claims that 
St. Thomas taught the principle of the conservation of energy: 


When St. Thomas used the aphorism, ‘‘ Nothing at all will 
ever be reduced to nothingness,’’ there was another significa- 
tion that he attached to the words quite as clearly as that 
by which they expressed the indestructibility ot matter. For 
him zzhz/ or nothing meant neither matter nor form, that is, 
neither material substance nor the energy which is contained 
in it. He meant, then, that no energy would ever be de- 
stroyed as well as no matter would ever be annihilated. 


We shall pass over the inaccuracy involved here in making 
the English word, matter, equivalent to the scholastic term, 
materia prima, which stands for a very different concept from 
that represented by our word. Is it true, however, that St, 
Thomas taught that the form is not destroyed? Quite the re- 
verse. His doctrine, and the approved scholastic doctrine, is 
that in every substantial change, the forma, which is the source 
of all the activities, or energy, perishes. The full significance 
of this theory is most brought out in its application to the 
principle of life in the lower animals. In them the vital prin- 
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ciple, the source of all the vital energy, utterly perishes per 
accidens on the death of the animal; consequently, according 
to scholastic philosophy, this vital energy is not conserved, but, 
on the contrary, perishes with the principle to which it belongs. 
St. Thomas and his fellows have ample titles to glory as intel- 
lectual giants—nobody has demonstrated this more brilliantly 
than Dr. Walsh—without claiming for them the credit of hav- 
ing forestalled modern scientific theories—which, by the way, 
- may yet be relegated to the scrap-heap of rejected hypotheses. 


Another volume from the Doctor’s pen is Makers of Mod« 
ern Medicine,* consisting of a number of articles published in 
various magazines, which some of the Doctor’s friends judged 
worthy of preservation in more permanent form. These papers 
are short biographies of men eminent for their contributions to 
the advance of medical science. The book, consequently, ap- 
peals more to the medical student and others interested in med- 
ical science, than to the general reader. Nevertheless, the bi- 
ographies have also a general interest, inasmuch as the author 
depicts the man as well as the scientist, and, true to his réle, 
emphasizes the fact that each of them was a believer in God, 
though they were not all Catholics. 

When Dr. Walsh will have closed his series of popular 
apologetics, we trust that he will turn his talents to a still more 
fruitful employ, by producing a work of scientific form, replete 
with the necessary references to sources and authorities, me- 
thodical in arrangement, and on the academic plane rather than 
on that of the popular lecture platform. Only a book of this 
type can combat that of scholars like White—and such a work 
the Doctor can write, if he is willing to devote to it the nec- 
essary time and labor. 

The priests, eighteen in number, 

PIONEER PRIESTS OF whose apostolic labors are record- 

NORTH AMERICA. ed, in a pleasing, lively vein by 

By Fr. Campbell. Father Campbell, S.J.,+ were all 
members of his order, who labored 

among the Indians of the great Iroquois nation. The reason 
of his selection, the author tells us, is that, although nearly all 


* Makers of Modern Medicine. By James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D. New York: Fordham 
University Press. 

t Pioneer Priests of North America—16g2-1710. By Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J. New 
York: Fordham University Press. 
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of these missionaries were great and remarkable men, conspicu- 
ous for holiness as well as through the part they played in 
the political events of the colonies, yet most of them are un- 
known. The history, for it may be considered a history, of 
the period covered by the lives of these men whe, roughly 
speaking, followed one another in chronological succession, be- 
gins with Father Jogues, and ends with the departure to Canada 
of Julien Garnier, the last missionary to the Senecas. In pro- 
ducing this volume Father Campbell has, at once, furnished in 
lasting popular form, a splendid story of heroic apostolic zeal, 
and a valuable contribution to American ecclesiastical history. 


The latest commentary on the De- 
MARRIAGE LAWS. cree, Ve Temere,to appear in book 
form is that of Dr. Cronin,* of the 
English College in Rome. It opens with an interesting his- 
torical account of the new legislation which owes its inception 
to a petition addressed by Cardinal Kopp, of Breslau, begging 
that certain dispensations granted to the Archbishop of Paris, 
regarding the laws relating to domicile and quasi-domicile, might 
.be extended to Breslau. The deliberations of the Roman au- 
thorities over this request led to the decision that the time had 
arrived for a modification of existing discipline. The recent 
decree was not formulated in haste. Dr. Cronin tells us that 


Every clause, every section, every phrase, every word has 
been microscopically examined. The search-light of expert 
knowledge had so illuminated the whole decree, and each of 
its parts, that no detect could escape detection. . . . A 
great part of the time, labor, and thought of the most learned 
cardinals and of the finest canonists of the Church, during 
nearly two years and a half, has been devoted to this work, 
and the Sovereign Pontiff has given his approval to the re- 
sult, ‘‘ ex certa scientia et matura deliberatione.’’ 


Notwithstanding this exceeding care, the divergences to be 
found in the interpretation of certain points of the law by va- 
rious commentators testify that the proverbial difficulty of form- 
ulating legislative language so precisely that no mistake can be 
made about its import has not been completely overcome. As 


¥ The New Matrimonial Legislation. A Commentary on the Decree of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Council Ve Zemere. By Charles J. Cronin, D.D., Vice-Rector of the Eng- 
‘ lish College, Rome. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
VOL. LXXXVIL.—53 
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an instance, one may mention the important question as to 
whether a private promise of marriage, made between two par- 
ties, and, because private, of no value in foro externo, will, nev- 
ertheless, impose an obligation of justice on the conscience of 
each party. On this serious question conflicting opinions exist. 

The author’s solution is that, under the operation of the new 
decree, no obligation in conscience can arise from such a prom- 
ise! For the arguments offered to sustain this view we must 
refer our readers to the text. Suffice it here to say that Dr. 
Cronin holds that by the present legislation the Pope has with- 
drawn the contract of sfonsalia from the domain of the natural 
law, which itself is left untouched. ‘‘The contract, because it 
is invalid, is not fit matter for the operation of the natural law.” 

On one provision of the new legislation Dr. Cronin very 
rightly dwells at considerable length. The discipline just abro- 
gated so strongly insisted that in the law regulating matrimony, 
the word ‘‘parochus” meant the parish priest, or pastor, of 
one of the contracting parties, that many, including some who 
have undertaken to publish their views, have taken for granted 
that in the Ve Temere the same interpretation holds good. Ob- 
viously the entire body of complicated regulations of domicile 
and quasi-domicile hangs upon the supposition that the “ pa- 
rochus”’ must be the “‘ parochus” of one or other of the con- 
tracting parties. The new decree wipes out at one stroke, Dr. 
Cronin insists, all the existing jurisprudence involved in this 
troublesome tangle. The effect of Ne Temere, teaches Dr. Cro- 
nin, is that any “ parochus,” or pastor, or priest who is properly 
qualified to represent the pastor, can validly marry two pro- 
perly qualified Catholics in his own parish, irrespective of 
whether they are or are not residents of his parish. ‘‘ Whether 
the persons to be married are his subjects or not, his presence 
at the marriage, either in person, or by his delegate, is not 
only sufficient (provided no diriment impediment exists) but 
even necessary for its validity.” 

Having expounded the sweeping effect of the Ne Temere 
regarding domicile, Dr. Cronin proceeds to discuss another 
question which he treats very ably, though its practical impor- 
tance is slight. Is the new decree a departure, on this par- 
ticular point, from the discipline of Trent ? 

According to the canonical jurisprudence that has grown up 
since the Council of Trent, Christian marriage, in those local- 
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ities where the decree Zametsi was in force, has been valid only 
when contracted in presence of the pastor or ordinary (or their 
delegate) of one of the contracting parties. This discipline, con- 
tends Dr. Cronin, in a protracted disquisition, grew up through 
erroneous views and opinions of canonists and theologians re- 
garding the Tridentine decrees. The Zametsi, he argues, with 
an imposing parade of reasons and authority, intended that any 
‘‘ parochus”’ or his delegate, should possess, within the limits of 
his parish, the authority to validate by his presence the mar- 
riage, not alone of his own subject but of any persons, pro- 
vided these, in every other respect, were qualified to contract 
Christian marriage. Hence, the Doctor maintains, the new de- 
cree, in brushing aside the recent discipline on this head, does 
not really introduce an innovation, but merely returns to and 
establishes the discipline intended by Trent. The authorities on 
the side to which the Doctor adheres are chiefly, Father Pius 
de Langogne and Mgr. Sili, two of the Consultors of the Con- 
gregation of the Council. The contradictory view, that the dis- 
cipline just abrogated was intended by the Council, has in its 
favor Professor Lombardi, the third Consultor, and Father Wernz, 

Superior-General of the Jesuits. Dr. Cronin’s volume is a wel- 
‘come contribution to the Me Temere discussion, though, obvi- 
ously, it cannot be accepted as the last word on the disputed 
points. 


A conclusion that might be taken 

PRAGMATISM. as the common factor of the host 

of criticisms that have appeared on 

Professor James’ exposition of Pragmatism is that the exposi- 
tion is far from clear; it is particularly vague and hazy on the 
pivotal point, whether in that system utility constitutes truth or 
is merely an index of it; and the associates of the Professor 
in other lands, Papini, Schiller, and Bergson, have not spoken 
much more clearly than the Harvard professor. The elusive and 
wavering outline of pragmatism has proved a protection to it; for 
most of its assailants have been so uncertain as to the where- 
abouts of the doctrine which they attacked that their fire has 
been delivered at random and with no decisive effect. The 
most successful attempt to compel pragmatism to declare itself 
with precision, is that of M. Hébert.*. With French incisiveness 


* Le Pragmatisme. Etude sur ses diverses formes Anglo-Américaines, Frangaises, et Itali- 
ennes et de sa valeur religieuse. Par Marcel Hébert. Paris: Nourry. 
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he cuts through the perplexing envelope of vague, and some- 
times incompatible, statements, till he reaches a point where he 
can say just precisely what the pragmatist principles mean if 
they mean anything at all. Then he proceeds to show that the 
theory is the deduction of truth to the baldest subjectivism. 
Coming from one seldom in agreement with Catholie thought, 
M. Hébert’s vigorous assertion of the scholastic doctrine on the 
objectivity of truth and of the worthlessness of religicus preg- 
matism is strong, impartial testimony in favor of the Catholic 
position. The last paragraph of M. Hébert’s summary expresses 
a truth which he has brought out forcibly in this keen dis- 
sertation: “It is indispensable, when one employs the word 
pragmatism, to explain with precision in what sense and within 
what limits it is employed. Henceforth it is an equivocal 
term.” 


It sometimes happens that two un- 
AMONG THE POETS. related volumes, falling simulta- 
neously into the reviewer’s hand, 
provide a very suggestive if arbitrary study in contrasts. Lady 
Gilbert’s newest poems* and Quivira,t a collection from the 
hand of a scarcely-known American, furnish such material. 
There could be little excuse for coupling books so radically 
dissimilar, were they not admirable examples of temperament 
in poetry—and of the part played by racial tendencies in build- 
ing this mystery of temperament. It is more than twenty years 
since Rosa Mulholland’s early verses charmed Ruskin and won 
recognition from the literary world; her craftsmanship and her 
Celtic affinities are long ago established. Mr. Conrard, on the 
other hand, is all to be discovered. In subject-matter he stands 
somewhat as a pioneer; for, while his verses touch upon many 
themes, his most distinctive work finds its inspiration in the 
Far West. There is a real and elemental poetry in desert 
and cafion; in ruined Spanish missions with their mute witness 
to the “subtile skill of sainted hands’’; in deserted cliff- 
dwelling and drought-parched fields; in the brown Navajo’s 
life and love; in coyote and stampeding cattle, and stream and 
“mother pine.” It is not merely a novel field, it is a fascin- 
ating and colorful one; and Harrison Conrard has treated it 
with understanding and ability. 


* Spirit and Dust. By Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gilbert). London: Elkin Mathews. 
t Quivira. By Harrison Conrard. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
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But the difference between our two poets is far more fun- 
damental than this matter of local inspiration. Mr. Conrard’s 
besetting sin is one of heaviness; and if Rosa Mulholland has 
one surpassing excellence it is delicacy and lightness of touch. 
There is an almost unreal fragility in her work at moments 
which suggests lovely trifling; and then we come upon a pas- 
sage of such poignancy and pathos that the quick tear springs 
in response. It is a very feminine poetry, no doubt, but style 
it never lacks. Mr. Conrard does—more particularly in the 
quiet and meditative poems; yet his seriousness now and again 
touches upon the sublime. The force, the grandeur of Nature, 
are ever present to him—the mighty hewing and carving by 
which chaotic matter grew into a votive offering to Almighty 
God. But our Celtic artist is musing on the tremulous deauty 
of Nature, personifying her moods with a graceful and Grecian 
felicity; there is the sweet and virginal figure of spring, the 
motherhood of autumn—and in the first stars of eventide, lo, 
a suggestion of Mother Mary’s eyes! Lady Gilbert does not 
mourn (as does Mr. Conrard) the “ foul infection of the time,” 
the degeneracy of art, or the blight of materialism; because, 
like all true Celts, she is sweetly oblivious of these unlovely 
things. _ 

Toward religion and toward love our poets are equally di- 
verse. In one we meet the worship of the will—the intensity 
without the rapture of Catholicity; in the other, the worship 
of emotion and imagination—a sweet, idyllic music circling about 
‘* Mary and her angels.’”’ It is, perhaps, in the final poems of 
love and loss that Lady Gilbert’s volume. reaches its greatest 
power; in the brief memories of “ many a sweet word,” spo- 
ken and unspoken, in those seven lily. years which have left 
only their seed; and in the long waiting, hopeful-eyed, for 
God’s call in the morning light! 

It is not only artistic finish and grace that have kept Rosa 
Mulholland’s work fresh and welcome in the presence of much 
greater poetry, it is her delicate intuition of beauty and of 
mystery—the “ magic” of her Celtic temperament. It is early 
to talk about the endurance of Mr. Conrard’s poems. The 
best of those in the present volume (which might have profited 
by judicious pruning!) have much reality and intensity. He is 
no dabbler in verse; and should deftness and Jightness of touch 
be added to his natural vigor, we are likely to hear more of him. 
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REDEMPTION. While the title affixed to the Eng- 
lish translation of M. René Bazin’s 
De Toute Son Ame,* is flat and in- 
expressive, yet the translator, or whoever is responsible for it, 
would probably reduce any grumbling critic to silence by sim- 
ply asking: ‘‘ Can you suggest a better one?” 

There is, perhaps, some exaggeration in the report which 
circulated a few months ago, that all the factory hands and 
shop girls were devouring M. Bazin’s story, while at the same 
time it was receiving the highest praise from the literary world. 
Certain it is, however, that the novel has met with phenom- 
enal success. Even in English, after much of its exquisite 
aroma has, notwithstanding the high quality of the translator’s 
work, been, necessarily, lost, it is a fascinating story. Sim- 
ple in construction, commonplace in incident, it is a superb 
delineation of the glory of consecration and sacrifice exempli- 
fied in the life of a young girl of the people. Here she is: 


By Rene Bazin. 


She was one of the slender, lithe young working girls 
whom one meets hurrying along every morning at eight 
o’clock two or three at a time, making their way to the work- 
rooms of some dressmaker or milliner. They look dressed in 
any scrap of clothing, for they are young—what becomes of 
the old women of that class? But this scrap has been delight- 
fully made up, for they have the fingers of artistes and twenty 
models to copy from. They lend a charm to the street which 
it misses when they pass away. Among them are girls who 
cough and laugh. They are of the people—occasionally by 
their gestures, and always by their pricked fingers, by the 
feverish excitement and strenuousness of their life; but not 
by their trade, nor by the dreams awakened in them by their 
contact with a world with which they grow familiar in spirit. 
Poor girls! whose tastes are refined, and whose imaginations 
are quickened by the fashion they serve; who, in order to be- 
come good workwomen, must have a taste for luxury, and 
are thereby rendered less capable of resisting its temptation ; 
for whom men lie in wait as they leave their workrooms, and 
look upon as an easy prey on account of their poverty and 
enforced liberty; who hear everything, who see the evil 
among the lower classes and divine that of the upper ; who 


* Redemption. (De Toute Son Ame.) By René Bazin. Translated by Dr. S. A. Rapop- 
port. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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return at night to face afresh the poverty of their condition ; 
and who, whether they will or no, are continually comparing 
the world they clothe with the world to which they belong. 
The trial is hard, almost too hard, for they are young, deli- 
cate, affectionate, and more sensitive than others to the ca- 
resses of soft words. Those who resist soon acquire a dig- 
nity of their own, and put on an air of studied indifference 
which is a protection to them, as is also their quick manner 
of walking. Henriette Madiot was one of these. She had 
been the object of considerable homage, and had grown mis- 
trustful of it. 


M. Bazin introduces us to all the secrets of the milliner’s 
workshop, where Henriette plays the part of good angel to all, 
especially to Marie Schwartz, who is by no means as indiffer- 
ent to homage as is Henriette. Henriette’s home circle consists 
of a brother and an old uncle—a veteran soldier, a humble 
brother of our own Uncle Toby. The former is a grumbling, 
talking braggart, with a grudge against the world, especially 
against the capitalist and the employer. He sneers at his sis- 


, ter—Is she his sister?—but is not ashamed to draw perpetually 


on her earnings. As the story develops, a concealed connec- 
tion between the Madiot family and that of Lemarié, the em- 
ployer of Henriette’s brother and uncle, is disclosed, which is 
the only element of plot in the piece. Henriette is devotedly 
beloved by a young fisherman of the Loire. A crisis in her 
growth in renunciation is reached when, hopeless and forlorn, 
he bids farewell to home and steers his little sloop towards the 
ocean. But before this point has been reached, Henriette has 
become the indispensable providence to all sorts of suffering 
and abandoned people. So when she goes to the priest for 
consolation, after she has sent her lover away, the priest tells 
her that now she isthe better prepared for her mission, and 
he gives utterance to M. Bazin’s didactic message: 


There is no need to go searching for a remedy for the evils 
of the times. The remedy already exists—it is the gift of 
oneself to those who have fallen so low that even hope fails 
them. Open wide your heart. Love them whatever their 
sins; forgive them however ignorant they may be. There is 
less kinship among the poor than formerly. With the fac- 
tory, the long distances, the tavern, and the drunkenness that 
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follows, there are many among the men who hardly know 
their children, and many children who have both father and 
mother and yet are orphans. Mademoiselle Henriette, it is 
for you to become a mother to these little ones. Bring joy, 
bring union into this immense separated family. Do not 
speak to them of duty before they have known consolation. 
Hold out your arms to them, that they may know what 
comfort is. God never reviles. His reproaches spring from 
pity. He forgave the sins of the spirit; and, remember! 
more often still, He forgave those of the heart and the flesh ; 
the Magdalen, the Samaritan woman, the woman taken in 
adultery, and many others, I feel sure, of whom we have no 
record. You will tremble with joy at the happiness which is 
for others only. You will know the sweetness of commiserat- 
ing tears. 


Henriette’s love finds one of its conquests in Marie Schwartz, 
who had become the victim of Henriette’s brother. One of the 
most vivid scenes of the story is that of the court-martial where 
the brother, who when on trial for having struck his officer, a 
son of Lemarié, displays, on his sister’s account, a courageous 
reticence that, to some extent, redeems his former viciousness. 
Suffering and sorrow throw their pall over the entire drama. 
But the gloom is lightened by a light from beyond. And many 
readers of Zhe Nun will be pleased to learn that nowhere is 
the note of tragedy carried to the extreme intensity that it is 
in the case of Sister Paschale. 


A FRENCH STORY The French mariage de convenance,* 

ON MARRIAGE. in which the two people most in- 
terested have very little to say in 

he selection of parties, which is conducted by their relatives, 
does not meet with the approbation of Americans. No Amer- 
ican could express more pronounced aversion to it than did 
Mademoiselle Germaine-Etiennette- Francoise Marceau, when 
her father informed her that he and her aunt had selected a 
very desirable young gentleman as a husband for her. No, she 
knew what love and affection are, for had she not read loads 
of romances? and she knew that marriage without love is but 
a vile form of slavery. She consented to attend the dinner 


* Mon Mari. Par Jules Pravieux. Paris: Librairie Flon-Nourret et Cie. 
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where she was to be submitted to the inspection of her pro- 
spective mother in-law and husband. Affection for her father 


‘was just strong enough to induce her to avoid smashing all the 


proprieties with her witty tongue, directed against her future 
mother-in-law and the whole exhibition. Yet she accepted M. 
Langlois, whom she describes as a fine looking fellow, who 
treated her with irreproachable politeness without the slightest 
affectation of tenderness or interest, and who evidently thought 
a great deal more of the gocd things on the table than of the 
attractive young lady by his side. In due time they were mar- 
eied and then the young Madame Langlois starts upon the ar- 
duous task of inspiring a little sentiment into the glacial breast 
of her husband. Besides the obstacles she meets with in his 
phlegmatic character, she finds another equally formidable in 
her mother-in-law. Her husband is still a ‘‘mama’s darling.” 
His mother dotes upon him, regulates his every movement, and 
cannot conceive anything more absurd and impudent than that 
the girl whom she accepted as his wife should presume to claim 
any share with her in his affections. 

_ Madame Germaine relates with amusing vivacity the course 
of her warfare, and as we follow her we enjoy many ludicrous 
situations and witty conversations, and meet several distinctively 
French characters. But what about the mariage de convenance ? 
how does it turn out? Well, it turns out very unfavorably for 
the defenders of the romantic. Germaine elicits a very strong 
love from her husband, who proves himself to be a first-rate 
fellow; she has had occasion to compare some love marriages 
with her own, and the conclusion she has drawn is not in 
harmony with the views of life inculcated by the romances; 
finally, she triumphs signally over her mother-in-law, who is 
compelled to be content with second place. The materials of 
the story are almost trivial, but they are put together with art 
and that delicacy of touch which one finds so seldom in English 
writers. The increase in the number of talented French writers 
who dognot allow their pages to be soiled by eroticism or in- 
decency is one encouraging sign amid the encircling glocm of 
French social and moral conditions. 
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This is a collection* of stories of 
A MISSIONARY’S NOTE- conversions from infidelity or the 
BOOK. paths of sin, and other signal vis- 
By Rev. R. W. Alexander. tations of grace, which have been 
drawn from the personal experi- 
ence of priests engaged in parochial or missionary work in some 
of our own cities and towns. They are, the author assures us, 
not fiction but fact. Many of them illustrate the truth that it is 
not the priest alone, but the good Catholic layman or woman, 
boy or girl, who may be the instrument chosen by God to con- 
vey His mercy to the erring. Although the writer may not 
have intended to point the moral, the stories, as a whole, teach 
the lesson that conversion comes through an appeal to the af- 
fections and emotions more frequently than by dialectic meth- 
ods. The narrator has the story-teller’s gift in a high degree, 
along with an exceptionally good style. The command which 
he has of the delicately sentimental and pathetic leads one to 
question, notwithstanding the pseudonym under which he mod- 
estly veils his identity, whether the masculine pronoun is really 
the proper one to employ in this reference. 


From the seven large volumes of 
LOUIS VEUILLOT. the general correspondence of Louis 
Veuillot, a friend has selected a 
quantity of those which more particularly exhibit the great 
spirit of faith and piety that characterized one who, though 
he was not without fault, and sometimes served not wisely but 
too well the cause which he championed, deserves to rank among 
the greatest Catholic laymen of the nineteenth century. The 
letters of the present collection + are, for the greater part, in- 
timately personal, written to members of his domestic circle, 
or to very close friends. True revelations of character, as fa- 
miliar and unstudied correspondence of this kind always is, 
these letters are a convincing picture of the writer’s lofty Chris- 
tian soul. . 
* A Missionary's Notebook, By Rev. Richard W. Alexander. Philadelphia: Catholic 
Standard and Times Publishing Company. 


tL’ Ame d'un Grand Chrétien Esprit de Foi de Louis Veuillot, d'apris sa Correspondance. 
Par G. Cerceau. Paris: Lethellieux. - 











Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (27 June): Deals with the latest schism in Eng- 
land. Its originator is an unfaithful Catholic priest named 
Mathew, who was recently consecrated, strange to say, 
not by the Archbishop of Canterbury, but by the Jan- 
senist Bishop of Utrecht. The Resolutions of the 
Manchester Conference on the Education question seem 
to offer some solution of a difficult problem and establish 
a platform on which men holding different views may stand. 
(4 July):.A clash has occurred between the Established 
Church and the State under the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Act. The State claiming that as the Church of England 
is by law established she is bound to obey the secular 
law. The Pope has been pleased to appoint Cardinal 
Vannutelli as his representative to preside at the ap- 
proaching Eucharistic Congress. 

(11 July): At the American banquet in London Mr. 
Henniker-Heaton startled his hearers by informing them 
of his plans for penny-a-word telegrams throughout the 
civilized world. The full text of the Pontifical decree, 
by virtue of which the United Kingdom and the United 
States cease to be ‘‘ missionary countries,” shows that 
no drastic changes are likely to be affected by the new 
legislation. 

(18 July): Speaks of the recent ‘‘ Pan- Anglican Congress”’ 
as a notable meeting. It carefully abstained from any 
attempt to defend or define the Faith, occupying itself 
chiefly with philanthropic measures. “The English 
Martyrs,” gives an account of those who suffered for 
the Faith in the sixteenth century. The game of 
bluff in regard to the Education Bill still continues. 
Its future is at least doubtful. English churchmen seem 
ready to adopt a “‘strategic movement to the rear” and 
accept a compromise. Catholics, on the other hand, must, 
on principle, stand outside any such settlement. 

The Month (July): ‘‘ Catholics and Athleticism in Italy,” shows 
the prominent place which athletics occupy in the Catho- 
lic education of Italian boys. An International Concorso 
is to be held this coming September, in honor of the 
Holy Father’s Jubilee. “A Rationalized Joan of Arc,” 
by. Fr. Thurston, S.J., is a criticism of an article by 
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Anatole France on Joan of Arc. ‘A Study in Bigotry,” 
by Fr. Keating, S.J., reveals the animus still entertained 
by many Protestants towards the Catholic Church. 

The National Review (August): In his article “A Bolt from 
the Blue,”’ Lieut. Colonel Pollock speculates as to Eng- 
land’s readiness to resist a possible invasion by Ger- 
many. “ Austria’s Next Movement in the Balkans,” 
by “An Inquirer,” states that it is Austria’s aim and 
object to secure economic preponderance in Macedonia. 

An appreciation of Lord Charles Beresford’s ser- 

vice to the British Navy is given by H. W. Wilson. 

A plea for maintaining the purity of the English 
language and the lucidity of the English style is made 
by ‘‘ Academius,”—-—“ The Burden of the Family,” by 
Reginald A. Bray, L.C.C., discusses the urgent prob- 
lem of the State in relation to the families of the work- 
ing classes. “Fair Play for Japan,” by W. T. R. 
Preston, is a candid review of the general conditions and 
outlook of Japan. 

The Hibbert Journal (July): Professor Wm. James, of Harvard, 
writes on “ Pluralism and Religion.” He speaks of the 
realm of thought and mental experience that may lie be- 
yond “ our natural experiences.” —-—“ Civilization in Dan- 
ger,” is from the pen of René Gerard. He points out 
that the process of social levelling may have for its re- 
sult a state of universal mediocrity. In ‘Science and 
the Purpose of Life,’”’ Dr. Nansen, of Norway, states that 
science gives no answer to the question. It belongs to 
the realm of faith. “The Right to Constrain Men for 
Their Own Good,” by Prof. Flinders Petrie, reviews the 
methods and extent of personal restraint ——In “ Reli- 
gion and Our Schools,” Prof. Dewey, of Columbia, has 
a word to say that may well command the attention of 
thinking Americans.——‘“ Enlightened Action the True 
Basis of Morality,” by Prof. Lloyd, of Michigan, makes 
plain the real ground on which conduct should be based. 

“The Problem of Immortality,” by Rudolph Eucken, 

is a continuation of a discussion on this subject opened 
by Sir Oliver Lodge in the last two issues of the Hid- 
bert. President Starr Jordan, of Stanford University, 
writes on ‘“‘ The Religion of the Sensible American,” which 
i he says tends in the direction ticketed hy philosophers 
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as pragmatism.——‘‘ The Church of Scotland and its For- 

mula,” deals with a legal doctrinal document which the 

Presbyterian clergy are obliged to sign and which has re- 

j cently been altered by the general assembly.——‘‘ The 
Burden of Language in Religion, and Authority as the 
Means of Release,” shows that as authority of tradition 
is necessary to man in language so authority is neces- 
sary in religion that man may put himself into relation 
with what is called God and worshipped. 

The International (July): In ‘‘ The Federation of Mankind,” 
Dr. Broda points out several influences which are at 
work assimilating and harmonizing national civilizations 
with one another. ‘‘ American Canal Schemes,” gives 
an account of the various plans suggested for improving 
these water-ways. ‘The Government of London,” re- 
veals a curious state of affairs, giving a picture of the 
chaotic condition of the greatest city in the world, for 
lack of a properly organized system. “Religious Val- 
ues in the Doctrine of Evolution,” distinguishes an in- 
tellectual, an ethical, and an esthetic side to our religious 
cravings, and shows how the doctrine of evolution regu- 
lates these, enabling us to give to each of them its true 
and lasting value. 

International Journal of Ethics (July): ‘‘ The Treatment of Hom- 
icidal Criminals,” protests against the punishment-for- 
crime theory. “‘Mr. Bernard Shaw as a Social Critic.” 
It may be admitted, says the writer of this article, that 
Mr. Shaw is a somewhat questionable subject. Before 
all else he is a Socialst, and when we come to under- 
stand him we find that he is not at all a pessimist, but 
rather an audacious optimist. “A Note on the Eng- 
lish Character,” by George Unwin, comments upon the 
commonly accepted verdict of the foreigner, that the 
central feature of the English character is hypocrisy. 

“‘Is America Morally Decadent?” is answered by 
the verdict not proven. 

The Church Quarterly Review (July): opens with ‘‘ The Lam- 
beth Conference and the Union of the Churches,” in which 
stress is laid upon the value of the Establishment. 
“Socialism and an Alternative.”” Why, the writer asks, 
has Socialism become so strong? Because it has estab- 
lished itself upon a philosophical basis. To defeat it we 
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must begin to think and to work. Ethical Individualism 
is pointed out as the true alternative. “Simon Lang- 
ham, Abbot of Westminster,” is spoken of as one of the 
great churchmen of the fourteenth century, a princely 
benefactor and a good servant of two good popes, 





The Expository Times (Aug.): ‘‘ Notes of Recent Exposition,” 





deals with the fifty-third chapter of Isaias. “The Re- 
sults of the Higher Criticism of the Old Testament” 
are set before us. On the one hand, a Dr. Astley says 
there is nothing to do but accept them; while on the 
other, the Dean of Canterbury insists on the external 
authority of the Old Testament, because it was an au- 
thority to Christ. “Recent Oriental Archzology,” by 
Professor Sayce. A review of the material which has 
been brought to light by the expedition of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, with special reference to the 
boundary stones of Babylonia. 





The Dublin Review (July): Francis Thompson’s posthumous 


essay on Shelley is a true critical appreciation of the 
poet. In setting forth his virtues his errors are not 
passed over in silence. ‘“‘We see clearly,” the writer 
says, ‘that he (Shelley) committed grave sins, and one 
cruel crime; but we remember also that he was an atheist 
from his boyhood; and we decline to judge so unhappy 
a being by the rules which we should apply to a Cath- 
olic.”’ Among other articles is a comprehensive re- 
view of ‘‘ Recent Works on the New Testament,” from 
the pen of Dom Chapman, O.S.B. Mr. Lilly furnishes 
us with an admirable synopsis of “The Coming Eucha- 
ristic Congress.” Christian Science is discussed at 
some length by Father Hugh Benson. Mr. Ward’s 
own article on ‘‘ Three Notable Editors: Delane, Hut- 
ton, Knowles,” forms an interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of modern journalism. 














Le Correspondant (10 July): “ France in Canada,” recalls the 


tercentenary of the founding of Quebec, pointing out the 
filial affection still existing between the France of the Old 
World and the New. “The Reformation Movement 
in Catholicism before Luther,” shows how the reforming 
spirit was at work in the Church during the fifteenth 
century. In “The Argentine” we are given much 
information about that little-known Republic. It is 
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bound to prove of much interest in international poli- 

tics, by reason of the ambition of its inhabitants. 

(25 July): “The Drama of The Alsatian Struggle in 

the Seventeenth Century,” by Léon Lefébure, gives a 

vivid picture of a people’s struggle to preserve their au- 

tonomy. “The Question of the Baltic,” is one of poli- 

tics, traced back through the various struggles of Euro- 
pean countries for supremacy. “The Diary of Lamar- 
tine’s Journey,” an itinerary of his trip through Italy, 
including his description of the places visited, with his 
reflections thereon, by René Doumie. Other articles 

are: “A Visit of the French Fleet to Cronstadt in 1824.” 

‘‘ Ruskin and Young Girls,” shows his influence on 
them, and how during his life he found among them his 
most ardent disciples. 

Etudes (5 July): “The 16th of July at Lourdes in 1858,” takes 
us back to the year 1654, and shows that before that 
date there were a church and college at Lourdes. 
“Ten Years in Madagascar,” is brought to a close. It 
shows the disinterested work of the Jesuits and how it 
helped in the maintenance of French influence and pres- 
tige on the island. “The Sanctity of Joan of Arc.” 
In view of the beatification of the Maid of Orleans this 
article reproduces a document, written in 1628 by a cer- 
tain doctor of the University of Paris, being a disserta- 
tion on the mission, apparitions, and revelations of the 
Maid. “The Suppression of the Jesuits,” is a con- 
tinued article, tracing the history of the order from its 
foundation, in 1540, up to the time of its suppression, in 
1773, by Clement XIV. 

(20 July): “A Conversion in England in 1850,” is the 
life story of a young woman in quest of the true Church. 

The obligation resting upon Catholics of taking their 
part in public affairs for the defence of their faith is in- 
sisted on by Maurice de la Taille in ‘‘ The Action of 
Catholics in Public Life.” “Albert de Lapparent, 
His Life and His Work.” The death of this eminent 
physicist and geologist is deplored.—— Other articles 
are: “The Suppression of the Jesuits,” brought to a 
close in this number. ‘*The Work of St. Luke,” re- 
views Prof. Harnack’s book, Luke the Physician. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (July): Ch. Dunan writes of 
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Felix Ravaisson, whose death is of recent date. He de- | 
scribes him as a metaphysician, an esthete, and a learned 
man of the first order. “The Physical Theory from 
Plato to Galileo” is continued. Opens with the school 
of Averroes, which condemned Ptolemy’s two hypotheses 

} as not being in accordance with the laws of physics. 
——‘“ Platonism in France in the Eighteenth Century.” 
Begins with a comparison of Plato and Voltaire, the 
one for whom speculation in great things had a passion- 
ate interest, the other caring nothing for high philoso- 
phy, yet writing of Plato as the divine Plato. ** Re- 
ligious Experience in Contemporaneous Protestantism,” 
by P. Sabatier, deals with the Protestant conception of 
personal certitude of salvation. 

La Démecratie Chrétienne (July): What constitutes Christian 
Democracy is answered in a conversational article be- 
tween a priest, a doctor, and a student. Under the 
heading ‘’ Social Movement,” reference is made to an 
International Congress of Christian Labor Unions, to 
be held in Zurich during August. Mention is also 
made of the success of the Catholic party at the recent 
elections in the great industrial centers of Prussia, like- 
wise in Belgium, largely due to the fact that the 
Catholic party has taken an interest in all that tends to 
the welfare of the working people. 

Revue Pratique d Apologétique (15 July): ‘The Secular Court 
a Judge and not a Butcher,” a reply by the Bishop of 
Beauvais to a correspondent who claims that in the In- 
quisition the Church pronounced sentence and the secu- 
lar court merely put it into execution. This the bishop 
denies, and cites several Bulls to prove his position. 

| The secular court was not obliged to condemn a heretic 

/ to the penalty of fire. “The Experimental Method 
before Bacon.” It is often claimed that Bacon was the 
father of inductive reasoning; this the writer, Clodius 
Piat, denies. Eugene Tissérant, in “ A Jewish Colony 
in Egypt,” tells that at the time of the Persian domina- 
tion there was a settlement of Jews in Elephantine, an 
island of the Nile. 

La Revue Apologétique (June): “The Collectivist’s Ideas in 
France.” Collectivism, says the writer, J. Fontaine, is 
nothing else than the monopoly of all social wealth and 
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its concentration in the hands of those who govern. 
That it is growing in France is beyond question. 
“Rational Intelligence and Sensible Knowledge of In- 
telligence and Instinct.” Instances are given by the 
writer, C. de Kirwan, of the high development of instinct 
in some animals, notably dogs. This proves that the 
beast is not a machine, but it does not prove that it is 
possessed of the faculty of intelligence, which is re- 
served alone for man. “Luther and the Sacrament 
of Marriage.” As a monk Luther believed in the sac- 
ramental character of marriage, atterwards he declared 
it was but a means to satisfy the untamed flesh. In 
this respect he was a pagan, a disciple of those Mani- 
cheans who, under pretence of returning to primitive 
purity, violated the laws of common decency. 

du Monde Catholique (1 July): “French Canadian Cau- 
series,” is a conversational discourse on the disabilities 
of the French in Canada, an inferior race, as the Eng- 
lish Protestants amiably call them. ‘* Modernism,” is 
the first part of an article dealing with the divinity of 
our Lord, as it finds expression in the Gospels. 

(15 July): ‘‘ Studies on the Revolution,” is a continued 
article dealing with the Restoration period.——“ Archi- 
tectural Work in the Catacombs,” is an illustrated arti- 
cle describing what the early Christians accomplished 
in the structure of tombs.———M. J. D’Orligé, in “‘ Science 
or Romance,” continues his objections to Darwinism, 
which has, he says, in many of its teachings, gone 
much further than Darwin himself. The second part 
of ‘‘Modernism” deals with its erroneous treatment of 
the sacraments, which it has emptied of all meaning, 
leaving nothing but a shadow without the substance. 
Bénédictine (July): ‘‘ Ancient Topography of Mount 
Cassino.” D. G. Morin tells of the finding of the ruins 
of an ancient basilica, in the Tower, dedicated to S, 
Martin. “The Ecloge of the Mass by Amalaire.’”’ 
E, Flicoteaux claims that the Ecloge did not come 
from the hands of Amalaire as we have them to-day, 
but that they are a compilation made after his death, 
composed of extracts from the Exposttio Missa, written 
about 814 ——‘“ Inventory of the Irish Monastic Rules.” 
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Some of the Irish saints, for example St. Kevin, drew 
up no rule for observance by their monks. One rule 
drawn up for nuns in the eighth century savors largely 
of that of St. Benedict, and approaches even more 
nearly to that of St. Columba, “Three Unpublished 
Treatises in Connection with the Flagellants in 1349.” 
These the writer, D. U. Berliére, enumerates. The first, he 
says, accounts for the rapid extension of the movement at 
the time of the terrible black death. The second, given 
by the provost of Ypres, while not approving, does not 
condemn, but merely permits their practices; whilst the 
third treatise, which is anonymous, is directed against them. 





La Papaute et les Peuples (April-May): ‘‘ Is the Papacy an Ob- 


stacle to the Reunion of Christendom?” is answered in 
the negative by Archbishop Ireland. “The One- 
ness of Catholic Dogma” is shown in the variety of 
Rites in the Vatican on the anniversary of St. John 
Chrysostom, when ecclesiastics of the several Eastern 
churches assisted at a solemn ceremony in which the 
Pope himself took an active part.——‘“ The Fiftieth An- 
niversary of the Apparition of Lourdes,” contrasts the 
condition of things when the investigating committee 
was appointed in 1858 with the splendid commemoration 
of February last, when the Archbishop of Bordeaux, acting 
as the Pope’s legate, went in solemn procession to the 
Grotto amid the acclamations of the assembled thousands. 





Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (1 July): Cl. Blume, S.J., takes ad- 


vantage of the publication of the new Vatican Gradual 
to give a survey of the most important marking stones 
in the history of hymnody. A. Breitung, S.J., in an 
article on the “Theory of Evolution and Monism,” 
directs attention to the prevailing misconceptions about 
the meaning of “evolution,” and compares the solid re- 
sults of science on that question, as given by Wasmann, 
S.J., with the pretentious hypotheses maintained by Dr. 
Plate.——K. Schlitz, S.J., has an essay on “The Panama 
Canal,” based on President Roosevelt’s speech to Con- 
gress on December 17, 1906. 





La Scuola Cattolica (June): “‘The Point of Parting with The 


Higher Criticism.” This comes, Dr. Cannella says, 
when agnostic speculations are offered us in exchange 
for the truths handed down by tradition.——‘“‘ Reasons 
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for the Prohibition of Certain Foods to the Hebrews.” 
The writer, Edoardo Love, quotes the prohibitions of 
the Old Testament against the using of the flesh of cer- 
tain animals as food, because they were unclean in their 
habits, also because of their connection with nature wor- 
ship in Egypt. ‘Biblical Criticism,” deals with the af- 
firmation that Baptism is valid if conferred in the name 
of Christ. This number brings to a close the article 
by Can. B. Ricci, entitled “‘ Jove, Javeh, Christ.” That 
Christianity is not merely a system of morals, but rests 
upon the claim to Divinity insisted upon by our Lord, 
is clearly brought out. 

Rivista Internazionale (June): ‘‘The Procurator General of the 
Synod of the Russian Church,” by P. A. Palmiéri, shows 
how that church has passed through a period not unlike the 
captivity of Babylon, at the hands of Peter the Great. 
** The Religious Question at the First National Congress of 
Italian Women,” by Vincenzo Bianchi-Cagliesi, tells of the 
prominent place assigned this subject and of the value of re- 
ligion as affecting the purity, safety, and freedom of woman. 

La Civilta Cattolica (4 July): ‘The Liberty of Instruction,” 
traces the history of education in various countries and 
the efforts on the part.of the State to monopolize the 
duty. ““M. Loisy’s Criticism of the Gospels,” touches 
on his denial of the Divinity of Christ and his radical 
views on the Gospels. “The Testimony of St. Irenzus 
Concerning the Roman Church and the Authority of the 
Roman Pontiff,” is continued. As is also the article 
“On the Progress of Morals.” 

(18 July): Opens with “ Pope Pius X.’s Apostolic Con- 
stitution of the Roman Curia.” ‘New Study in the 
Matter of Pope Liberius,” by Fedele Savio, S.J., in which 
he defends the character and actions of the Pope, by a 
study not only of the four letters which pass current 
under the name of Liberius, but also by the witness of 
St. Athanasius, St. Jerome, and Sozomen. 

Razin y Fe (July): L. Murillo sets himself a two-fold task in 
his article on ‘‘ Modernism and the Pentateuch’’; the 
vindication of the Pope’s charge that Modernism is the 
offspring of Agnosticism, and the refutation of arguments 
advanced by learned biblical scholars, Catholic and Prot- 
estant alike, to prove the manifold authorship of the 
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Pentateuch. Other articles are: “The Transcendental 

Value of Ideas,” by Ugarte de Ercilla—“ Freedom 

in the Schools,” by R. Ruiz Amada.——‘“ The Royal 

Patronage in the Eighteenth Century,” by E. Portillo. 

“Labor Legislation in 1906,” by E. Noguer. 

Espanta y America (1 July): In answer to Loisy’s theory con- 
cerning our ability to prove the Resurrection an histori- 
cal fact, Father Coco dwells at length on St. Thomas’ 
five reasons why Christ should rise from the dead; and 
likewise develops the argument from the prophecies of 
the Old and the assertions of the New Testament.—— 
Other articles are: “Technical Studies,” by E. C. de 
Latours. “The Centenary of South American Inde- 
pendence,” by Father M. Rodriguez. ‘* Fernandez 
Shaw’s Mountain Poetry,” by Father Negrete. 

Theologisch-Praktische Quartalschrift (11I.): P. Albert M. Weiss, 
O.Pr., “The Christian Basis,” exposes the endeavors 
made by certain Catholic reformers, as Fogazzaro and 
Gioberti, towards a common basis with enemies of the 
Church.——Dr. Jos. Bl. Becker shows that the liberty of 
personal conviction is not opposed to the duty of be- 
lief in revealed dogmas. Jos. Franz, S.J., writes on 
“Real and Apparent Death.” He considers the asser- 
tions of Ferreres, who, from successful cases of reanima- 
tion after several hours of apparent death, concludes 
that the soul does not leave the body for some hours 
after the seeming moment of death. He then considers 
the consequences arising from these conclusions for priests 
administering to the dying. 

Biblische Zeitschrift (111.): Joseph Denk refutes Burkitt’s the- 
sis that the Itala of St. Augustine is identical with the 
Vulgate as against all text-criticism. P. J. Hontheim, 
S.J., discusses the three new papyri found in Elephan- 
tine by Dr. Rubensohn. There existed as early as 530 
B. C. in Elephantine, the southern city of Egypt, a Jewish 
temple with an altar of sacrifice. Dr. A. Schulte argues 
from a critical comparison of the texts of the book of Tobias 
in the Alexandrine and the Vatican Codex that the text 
of this latter is the more correct. Dr. Hugo Koch 
examines the amplified end of the Gospel of St. Mark, 
as contained in a manuscript recently found. 









































Current Events. 


The ever-recurring question of the 
France. depopulation of France has been 
again brought to the front by the 
proceedings of a Commission which has been appointed by the 
Senate to suggest remedies. About the fact there is no ques- 
tion, still less about its serious import. The inevitable war 
with Germany, if inevitable it is, will have to be fought with 
continually increasing odds against France. At present there 
are more than three Germans for every two Frenchmen; but 
the population is diminishing. Last year there were 19,920 
more deaths than births. During the nineteenth century the 
phenomenon of more deaths than births occurred ten times; 
and when the births exceed the deaths, the excess is small. 
No wonder the prospect of depopulation is causing anxiety to 
all well-wishers of their country. 

The Commission has not yet come to the end of its labors, 
but, as a remedy, one proposal has met with unanimous ac- 
ceptance. Citizens without children are to have a special tax 
imposed upon them, while the taxes to be paid by fathers of 
families are to be lowered in proportion to the number of 
children, giving thereby an indirect premium to the heads of 
large families. This proposal is so far only academic, as it has 
to be accepted by both branches of the Legislature. It is 
time for Frenchmen to wake up, for all the nations by whom 
they are surrounded are rapidly increasing. This increase in 
Italy was, for the period I901 to 1905, at the rate of 106 for 
every 10,000; in Holland, 155; in Austria, 113; in England, 
121; while in Germany it was 149. 

In another way the country is being put upon its trial. 
Crimes of the most brutal and loathsome character are becom- 
ing more and more frequent. This is due in part to so-called 
humanitarian sentiment, which has prevented, for years past, the 
infliction of adequate punishment upon offenders, so that they 
now calculate upon impunity. Another cause of the evil, how- 
ever, is the publicity given by the newspapers to the details of 
crimes, thus spreading the poison far and wide. And it is said 
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that for this it is not merely the editors and writers in the 
papers who are responsible, but even that the magistrates and 
police have contributed to the extension of the evil by facili- 
tating the collection of the most repulsive details. Public 
opinion, however, which has made its voice heard independ- 
ently of the press and even of the government, is forcing on 
a reaction. The Bill which the government had introduced to 
abolish capital punishment it has been forced to withdraw. 
Juries all over France are calling upon the authorities strictly 
to enforce the law as it stands. 

A curious result of the recent action which has been taken 
against the Church is found in an exhibition which has been 
recently held near Saumur of the work which the priests of 
the district have been doing to secure independent means of 
living. They have entered into an association called L’Alii- 
ance des Pritres-Ouvriers. The work which they have been 
doing ranges from painting, sculptures, and wood-carvings, to 
the making of different kinds of preserves, a patent bee-hive, 
and a hatching apparatus. St. Paul made tents, and there 
was at least one Spanish bishop of the sixteenth century who 
required of his clergy that they should be skilled artisans in 
case of an emergency. These French clergy, therefore, are 
not acting without precedent. 

France has not been spared the agitation of women for the 
suffrage with which England has been afflicted. It has not, 
however, taken so obnoxious a form as it has in England, nor, 
so far as can be judged, is it so serious. And yet in one sense 
it is more so, for the women who wish to get votes have been 
holding a Congress in which such subjects as divorce, rights of 
property, the status of women before the law, were discussed 
for three days. A resolution was passed that unmarried and 
childless women should be obliged by law to serve for a year 
in the army in the auxiliary services. This seems to involve a 
recognition, for the first time, so far as we are aware, of the 
willingness not merely to claim the privileges, but also to bear 
the burdens of men. 

The extension of the income tax is still being supported by 
the ministry, but is calling forth opposition greater than ever 
in the country. M. Poincaré, who we believe is one of the 
greatest of living mathematicians, is also, strange to say, an 
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active politician, and has recently been Minister of Finance. 
He has stirred up the storekeepers of France, of whom there 
are nearly two millions, to oppose the proposed income tax, 
by making them believe that the levying of the tax will in- 
volve the production of their books and papers to the tax 
gatherers, in order that their “normal productivity” might be 
judged, and their commercial difficulties revealed. This they 
did not like; and the opposition has proved strong enough to 
, force the government to modify its proposals. 

The French Assembly adjourned without having passed into 
law many of the measures of social reform which have been 
so long promised. In fact, the only Bill of any importance 
passed is that for purchase of almost the last railway privately 
owned. This all but completes that nationalization of railways, 
which is looked upon by some as a Socialist measure. The 
Income Tax Bill is still under discussion. The Old Age Pen- 
sions Bill still awaits the assent of the Senate. This action, or 
want of action, is taken as an indication that the tendency ex- 
ists among the Republicans to repudiate all association with 
the Collectivists, and that that kind of Socialism is losing 
ground in all the constituencies. 


The recess of Parliament is being 

Germany. devoted by the Chancellor and the 

Minister of Finance to the diffi- 

cult problem which lies before them of providing that increase 
of taxes which has been made necessary by the frequently re- 
curring deficits. Perhaps a still more painful subject is the trial 
which has been taking place of Prince Eulenberg for perjury. 
The Prince is the possessor of one of the oldest names in the 
country and of numerous orders and distinctions, has held the 
rank of ambassador, and was for a long time the intimate friend 
and counsellor of the Kaiser. The trial had to be held in a 
hospital, on account of the severe illness of the accused, and 
in the end it had to be abandoned on account of his being un- 
able to plead. This was against his vehement protest that he 
was an innocent man, who wished at any cost to prove his in- 
nocence. We have every wish to believe that he was not guilty, 
but the defence which has been set up rather militates against 
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this issue. The chief witnesses against him have been Bavarians, 
and the Prince has suggested that the Bavarian Court is urging 
on the prosecution on account of his having been the life-long 
champion, both while he was at Munich as Prussian minister 
and elsewhere, of the idea of a Protestant Empire, and that he 
is the victim of a Catholic and Particularist intrigue. The sug- 
gestion is too absurd to be entertained, and has been scouted 
by even the Protestant Press of Germany. 

An attempt has been made by journals of the Pan-Germans 
to excite distrust of the good faith of France, and to lead to 
the belief that a violation was contemplated of the assurances 
which she has given that the occupation of Morocco would 
not be permanent. Some little success attended this effort at 
first, but confidence, at least in more judicious minds, was re- 
stored. A leading Professor of History has descended from his 
chair to the public platform for the purpose of exciting distrust 
in the minds of his countrymen. The designs of France and 
England he declares to be the prevention of the legitimate ex- 
pansion of the German Empire. The destinies of Germany, he 
declared, were involved in the Macedonian and Moroccan ques- 
tions. The next few years will be extremely critical for Ger- 
many. ‘‘ We do not want to take anything from anybody, but 
may the devil take anybody who would take anything from 
us.” Sentiments of this kind, well-informed authorities affirm, 
meet with widespread applause and approbation. That this 
should be the case justifies the apprehensions which are widely 
felt that Germany cannot be looked upon with confidence as a 
friend of the maintenance of peace. 


After a long and severe struggle, 

Italy. the strike in the district of Parma 

has come to an end. The men 

have been defeated. They are much to be pitied, for the strug- 

gle was forced upon them by the Socialist organization, which 

used them as tools for the attainment of ends of its own. 

The importation of free labor, and the unwonted firmness of 
the government, led to the defeat of the strikers. 

The archbishops and bishops of the district in which the 

strike took place have issued a collective letter upon the dis- 
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pute, in which they state that while the very nature of their 
office obliges them to stand outside the purely economic con- 
flicts which arise between different classes of the community, 
yet Christian charity and considerations of morality forced 
them anxiously to concern themselves with the results of such 
conflicts. The Church, they declare, deprecates immoderate 
greed, but fully recognizes the right of all classes to pursue 
material prosperity. Men ought to be free to organize them- 
selves and their forces to take part in the conflicts of interest 
which must perhaps arise between different classes of the com- 
munity, but care must be taken not to encourage conflicts or 
organizations the object of which is to stir up social hatred, 
to excite one class against another. 

Advocates of the nationalization of railways will do well to 
study how the system works in the countries in which it has 
been already adopted. Italy is one of those countries; and so 
far cannot but serve as a warning. The state inherited many 
evils which were the results of bad private management in the 
past, but by this time an end ought to have been put to those 
evils. One of them was the huge distribution of free passes. 
Great and little officers of state, senators, deputies, and others 
almost without number, have had the privilege of free travel, 
and have grossly abused it. They valued this privilege so high- 
ly, that no government hitherto has ventured to deal with the 
matter. The present government, however, has had more cour- 
age, and has brought in a Bill not to abolish the custom, but to 
place restrictions upon it, putting a limit upon the number of 
tickets to be given. 


The Third Duma has not, like its 

Russia. predecessors, been killed; it has 

lived through one session, and has 

been peacefully prorogued to meet again in October. The 
large number of 591 Bills have been submitted to it by the 
government, upon 143 of which it has reported, and has passed 
137. It has exercised control over finance by cutting down the 
estimates by some millions and by authorizing a loan. The 
general feeling among all parties is that the Duma’s position 
is well assured. One of the Bills introduced into the Duma 
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was for the abolition of capital punishment. A Bill with the 
same object was, as has been said, introduced into the French 
Assembly. 

The difference between the spirit in which an autocratic 
and a democratic government are carried on, is well seen 
from the following facts. In France no capital sentence has 
been carried out for many years. The results, indeed, have 
not been in every respect satisfactory; but have they been 
more satisfactory in Russia? In the last-named country, from 
1842 to 1904, the executions averaged 15. From August, 1906, 
to February, 1907, there were 950 executions, while the total 
for 1906 was 1,642. In 1907, 748 persons were executed. 
The sentences for the current year are ona similar scale. One 
evening paper recently announced no fewer than 11 death sen- 
tences or executions in one day. Although it may not be desir- 
able in France that the capital penalty should be altogether abol- 
ished, its effect in Russia does not seem to have been entirely 
beneficent. 

The death of Count Ignatieff, just as a new Pan-Slav move- 
ment is being inaugurated, removes from the scene almost the last 
of the statesmen who have taken a leading part in European pol- 
itics, especially by his activity in support of the former move- 
ment of the Slavs. He was a type of a series of diplomatists 
who were not so scrupulous as the present are supposed to be, 
and was indirectly the cause of Russia’s recent reverses, for it 
was he who, by means which cannot be praised, secured for 
Russia those possessions in the Far East which led to the con- 
flict with Japan. One point in his favor, however, is that he 
advocated, in 1882, the convocation of a “‘ Zemsky Sobor,” or 
National Assembly of the Old Russian type. Neither Alexander 
III. nor M. Pobiedonostzeff would listen to Count Ignatieff’s 
advice; if they had, much trouble might have been saved; 
and a Duma might have been called which would have pre- 
vented this recent revolutionary outbreak. 

A fatal duel, which has recently been fought in St. Peters- 
burg between two members of the Russian aristocracy, shows 
how little it is permeated by the principles of Christian civil- 
ization. But the representatives of the people have little more 
reason to boast, for two members of the Duma were on the 
point of fighting, although this was averted by the police. 
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The Press condemned this method of settling Parliamentary 
difficulties. Duelling, it would seem, is Jawful in Russia, for it 
is only within the last few weeks that a Bill has been intro- 
duced prohibiting it. 

Loans are again the order of the day. An external one of 
one hundred millions has been issued in France, an internal 
one of the same amount is on the point of being issued, and a 
third loan is expected in the autumn. Bad as these loans are 
in some respects, yet the fact that they can be issued shows 
that confidence has been restored in the stability of the coun- 
try’s institutions, 


The question of Morocco threat- 

Morocco. ened at one time to become acute 

on account of the occupation by 

General d’Amade of the port of Asemmur. Some German 

journals treated this as exceeding the limits which France 

had placed upon herself, and within which she had pledged 

herself to the Powers to keep. The French government seems 

itself to have been frightened, for it hastily telegraphed to the 

General for an explanation. This explanation has proved quite 

satisfactory, and the confidence in the good faith of the min- 

istry remains unshaken both at home and abroad. The ma- 

neeuvres of the rival sultans still continue, and for all that 
can be seen, seem likely to do so indefinitely. 


The saying that it is the unex- 

The Near East. pected that always happens seems 

to be verified by the proclamation 

of the grant of a Constitution by the Sultan and by the gen- 
eral amnesty which has followed it. It was not, however, alto- 
gether a surprise to those who were behind the scenes, For 
some time past it has been known that a revolutionary propa- 
ganda and organization has been conducted in Turkey. In 
December last a secret assembly was held in Paris of those 
who wished to take positive steps to bring to an end the 
tryanny of Abdul Hamid. Representatives of various bodies, 
one of whom was a nephew of the Sultan, and of various na- 
tionalities, Swiss, Arab, Albanian, Bulgarian, took part in the 
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proceedings. Resolutions were passed in favor of the ultimate 
establishment of a parliamentary system and for the deposition 
of the Sultan; and numerous methods for securing those ends 
were adopted. One of these was the winning over of the 
army to co-operation with their plans; and in this, strange to 
say, they succeeded. The army is in general the mainstay of 
the tyrant. But in this case it was the soldiers, both officers 
and privates, who led the way to the attainment of the meas- 
ure of liberty that has so far been granted. Resnia ought 
to be a name dear to the hearts of future generations of 
Turks, if, that is, present hopes are realized. For it was at 
Resnia that the movement began. The soldiers with their offi- 
cers refused any longer to be instruments of oppression, and 
fled to the hills “‘in order to combat the atrocities of an abso- 
lutist régime and to open a nationalist Assembly as a means 
of putting an end to the fratricidal murders hitherto occurring 
in their beloved fatherland.” The movement spread quickly 
from one part of the army to another. The Sultan lost confi- 
dence in the only arm upon which he could lean. The grant 
of the Constitution is the result. 

The changes which have taken place, or which are to take 
place, at the center are so great as to alter the whole aspect 
of the Macedonian question. Progress, however, to a certain 
extent had been made in the taking of measures to put an end 
to a reign of terror which had become chronic. The whole of 
the joint proposals, indeed, of Russia and Great Britain, have 
not been published. Those of Russia being reserved until the 
autumn. But general acceptance seems to have been given to 
England’s plan for the formation of a mobile force to co-oper- 
ate with the gendarmerie in coercing the bands of rival na- 
tionalities which of late have worked so much mischief. This 
force is, it is proposed, to be under the command of a Turkish 
officer; and every precaution is to be taken to safeguard that 
root of all evil—the Sultan’s sovereignty. But if his own sub- 
jects have limited this, there is, at last, reason for hope. 


The period during which constitu- 

The Middle East. tional government has existed in 
Persia has proved very brief. The 

Shah has scattered to the winds, with the strong arm of the 
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soldiery, the elected of the people. Every form of barbarity 
was practised in doing this. A new election, it is promised, will 
take place in three months, but how is it possible to believe in 
the word, already violated three times, of an irresponsible auto- 
crat? That he had some excuse for his action cannot be de- 
nied. The Parliament did not know its own province, and 
usurped the rights of the executives. It was ineffective in both 
spheres; and there is reason to think that it was falling into 
the hands of an aspirant to the place occupied by the Shah. 
It is also said that some of the chief of the reformers were 
not free from corruption. One of the worst effects of every 
despotism is that it demoralizes all who are subjected to its 
‘malignant influence, and renders them unfit to govern them- 
selves. It thrives on its very vices. With the exception of 
the town of Tabriz the whole of Persia seems to have sub- 
mitted, and the Shah seems definitely to have thrown off the 
yoke of the constitution. Reactionary officials have been ap- 
pointed all over Persia. But in Persia, as everywhere else, pub- 
lic opinion must rule. The faults of the recent Parliament have 
made the people for the present acquiesce in its downfall, but 
have also rendered it impossible for an unmitigated despotism 
to be permanently established. 














THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


HE American Library Association held a recent gathering at Minnetonka, 
Minn., this being the thirtieth annual meeting of that progressive body. 
The discussions were led by men and women who have made a life work of 
library keeping, library building, and education in general, as exemplified in 
library work, which grows broader and more comprehensive every year. To 
secure the full realization of this aim its activities include state library com- 
missions, library schools, and training classes, library advertising, rooms for 
children and for the blind, co-operation with teachers, inter-library loans, 
library architecture, and various other like interests pertaining to the devel- 
opment of the work. 

Affiliated with the association in its active life are the League of Library 
Commissions, the National Association of State libraries, and the American 
Association of Law Libraries. Two other associations that may become 
affiliated with it soon are the Bibliographical Seciety of America and the 
American Association of medical libraries. Membership is open to library 
workers and to others interested in the work, the latest roster of members 
showing a little over 2,000, of whom twenty-three are not connected directly 
with libraries in any way. Permanent headquarters for the association were 
established in Boston in September, 1906. 

Public libraries have become one of the most important factors in the 
general educational movement of the country. Professor William P. Trent, 
of Columbia, recently stated that four things support the nation—the 
church, the court of law, the school, and the library. In the thirty-two years 
of its existence the American Library Association has done much to raise the 
educational standard: of the nation. The association was one of the many 
progressive movements that found its beginning in the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial in 1876. It came asa result of a three days’ conference of librarians. 
It stated its purpose to be the promotion of library interests, the interchange 
of experience and opinion, the obtaining of best results with the least ex- 
penditure of money and labor, and the advancement of the profession of 
librarian. Since the centennial the association has, with the exception of 
two years, held annual meetings in various cities. 

The earliest libraries were those connected with educational institutions, 
Harvard establishing the first in 1678. Charleston had a public library in 
1700. It was not long after the opening of this one that a public library be- 
gan its existence in North Carolina. The North Carolina General Assembly, 
sitting in biennial session at the home of Captain Richard Saunders, at Little 
River, in the winter of 1715-16, passed an act for securing the public library 
belonging to St. Thomas’ parish in Pamlico. The first Harvard library was 
not especially rich in books, the number in the Pamlico library or the Char- 
leston one is unknown. These were the small beginnings, but from such and 
from the private libraries of early Americans has grown up the comprehen- 
sive free library of to-day. 

There are now about 7,000 public, society, and school libraries of 1,000 
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volumes and over. ‘These have more than 55,000,000 volumes. This allows 
a library to about 12,000 people, even when the village and traveling libra- 
ries are not included, and every group of eighteen people may have, free, 
eleven books to read as they please. Inthe North Atlantic states there are 
126 books to every 100 persons, and the proportion varies with the popula- 
tion, the wealth of the standard of literacy in each state. In the District of 
Columbia there are 925 books to every 100 persons; in Massachusetts 250; 
in California 137; and in Florida and West Virginia only 15. The number 
of libraries show as great a diversity of figures, the states being led by New 
York, which has nearly 1,000 libraries, one-seventh of all in the United 
States, and about 10,000,000 volumes, more than one-fifth of all the library 
books. Massachusetts ranks next with approximately 650 libraries, and 
8,000,000 volumes. — 

The aim of the libraries is to reach and uplift all people. One-third of 
the books issued are for children, so there arises the need of placing before 
them the right material, seeing that the reading may supplement the school 
work, that it may be elevating to home life, that picture books capable of 
awakening an interest in art are given, that fairy tales keep alive the dream 
world, and that nature books and hero tales are plentiful. The modern li- 
brary that has not its children’s room is rare. 

* . ® 

Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury, Emeritus Professor of English at Yale, 
has just made into a book all his various essays under the title: Zhe Stand- 
ard of Usage in English. 

He affirms that there is no such thing asa language becoming corrupt. 
And to his encouraging book on the subject of our mother tongue in gene- 
ral, Professor Lounsbury added, to a reporter, who went up to New Haven, 
a number of encouraging remarks for the benefit of Americans in particular. 
Our terrible slang—in which so many see an insidious foe to good English— 
is treated with good-natured} tolerance by Professor Lounsbury. He has a 
profound belief in the wisdom of the English language. What it needs it 
will take; what it does not, it will discard. To-day’s American slang may 
be to-morrow’s King’s English. The truth underlying such a statement has 
been shown over and over again in the history of the language. Dean Swift, 
convinced that English was about to succumb to the attacks of the slang of 
his day, once wrote a vehement letter, urging that something be done at 
once against the new words, just as if they were mad dogs or undesirable im- 
migrants. With a few unimportant exceptions, all the words against which 
the great Dean inveighed so mightily have, since his time, won honorable 
positions in the language. His principal abomination was the word mob. 
Did you ever know that that innocent word, in its day, was the lowest, vilest 
kind of slang? Probably not. Such is the forward march of language. 

People do not realize what a safeguard a language has in a solid body of 
literature. Language may be said to revolve around its literature. It never 
travels far away from it. Those who grow alarmed about its future seem to 
have an idea that language, if left to itself, will show a tendency to depart 
from its literature in a straight line. But it doesn’t. 

No more curious chapter in the history of our tongue could be furnished 
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than one giving a complete account of the words in common use to-.which on 
their first appearance exception has been taken, ranging all the way from 
mere disapproval to severest condemnation. There can be no question.as to 
the fact that during its history the language has absorbed very many locu- 
tions and constructions which, according to the purists of the past, were 
destined to prove its bane. There is not, however, any evidence that its 
health has suffered the slightest in consequence. This condition of things 
naturally suggests the suspicion that there may be some flaw in the reason- 
ing which leads man to look. with ceaseless anxiety upon the future of the 
tongue. - It awakens the hope that, after all, English may escape the ruin to 
which it is logically. doomed, in-the. opinion of particular persons, if they 
fail to have their ewn:way as to-what it should accept or reject.. -The-hope 
may be converted into certainty if it can be shown that all the alarm about 
the language is based upon utter misconception of what the real agencies are 
which impair the efficiency-and ‘purity of speech. 

Persons: given up. to slang, remarked Professor Lounsbury solemnly, 
eventually, lose all sense of language. Used occasionally, it becomes very 


expressive; .used constantly, it is a mark of intellectual flabbiness. 
M. C. M. 
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